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THE GOLDEN HOPE. 

By Mrs. H. Lewis. 
——— > 
CHAPTER XXXI. 


ae courts thee in her best array ; 

But, like a misbehaved and sullen wench, 

Thou poutest upon thy fortune and thy love: 

Take heed, take heed, for such die mise 
. Suaxespeare: Henry 1V 
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[THE JOURNEY TO THE ROOKERY. } 


| ever sallow, and tothrow into relief the livid circles 
| around her sunken eyes. 

| Her appearance confirmed her story of attempted 
| poisoning beyond all cavil in the mind of her bro- 
ther. 


| “My poor sister!” he exclaimed, im tones of deep 
“ Thank 


feeling, embracing her affectionately. 
heaven! Your life has been spared!” 


| garden, and I did not see 


“ Yes, thank heaven!” reiterated the spinster. “I 
still live, brother, but I doubt if I shall ever recover 
from the effects of the poison. That misguided girl 


Tue train that carried Sir Richard Haughton back | carries death wherever-she goes. Another day of 


io North Eldon, with a heart overflowing with ten- 


derness and sympathy for his unfortunate betrothed, | destroy us all !” 


carried also Mr. Kenneth, whose brotherly regard for 
_his sister had been quickened by news of her sup- 
posed recent escape from death at Hellice’s hands. 
The two gentlemen made the journey in almost 
perfect silence. 
lice’s innocence, and thus conceding a possibility of 
her guilt, was insupportable to the young lover, and 
Mr. Kenneth, astute lawyer as he was, anddeeply as 
he had been interested in the accused maiden, enter- 
tained no doubt of her guilt and had little patience | wick at once, 


” 


resume her guardianship of her niece—— 


” 


with what he considered a blind and foolish faith in | fruitless survey of the pleasant apartment. 


her. So the two gentlemen preferred to maintain a 
rigid silence, speaking only ati ntervals upon the 


most common-place subjects, although Mr. Kenneth | lessness and anxiety. 


was now and then tempted to express his pity for 
the baronet, and endorse with emphasis the advice 
that had been given Sir Richard by Lady Redwoode. 


“ Hellice is not ill?” he cried. 


her presence at Holly Bank would have been enough 


“ She will not bé here another day, sister,” replied 
the lawyer, following Miss Kenneth into the pleasant 
drawing-room, accompanied by Sir Richard, whose 
grave, stern face was becoming impatient and eager. 
: “ Sir Richard Haughton and I have come: to relieve 
The very thought of arguing Hel- | you of your charge. We will set out by the morn- 
ing-train with Miss Glintwick. Lady Redwoode con- 
sents to receive her again at Redwoode, and will 


“Be kind enough, madam, to summon Miss Glint- | 
interposed the young baronet, after a 


Miss Kenneth looked from her brother to Sir 
Richard, and back again with an expression of help- 


Her manner impressed the lover with sudden fear. 


“ Not ill!” stammered the spinster, looking ap- 


At North Eldon they found Miss Kenneth’s old- | pealingly at her brother. “I couldn’t help it, Sir 


fashioned coach in waiting. They entered it toge- 


ther, and still in silence were driven rapidly to- | gone!” 


wards Holly Bank. It was dark when they arrived 


at their destination, and the comfortable, rambling | breath. 


old house was lighted throughout. They sprang 


Richard—I did my best to prevent it—but she is 
“Gone!” echoed the baronet and the lawyer in a 


“ Yes; she went this morning,” said Miss Ken- 


out, and were met within the wide hall by the | neth, desperately. “I—I told her what I had 
spinster herself, who had attired herself in honour | written to Lady Redwoode. That, and Lady Red- 


of her brother’s coming. Her dress was composed 
dead-green silk, and her cap-ribbons 
ue 


of heavy 
The effect of 


were of the same un . 
her attire was to render her complexion more than | drove her nearly frantic. She rushed ovt into the 





woode’s letter, refusing the baroness’s consent to her 
marriage with Sir Richard Haughton, and the con- 
sciousness that she had been thoroughly exposed, 





her again for two 
hours. When she came in at last, she was as pale 
as death, her eyes glowed like fireballs, and her 
manner was as quiet as—as our rector’s. She went 
up stairs without a word and came down again 
in the course of an hour, with her bonnet on, hor 
bag in"her hand, all packed for travelling, and told 
me she was going away r 

“My poor poor darling!” ejaculated Sir Richard, 
involuntarily, with a quivering lipand darkening eyes. 

‘“* What did you say to her?” demanded Mr. Ken- 
neth. 

“Of course I forbade her departure. I told her 
you would be here this evening without fail, but all 
I could say made no impression upon her. She was 
as cold and haughty as a princess could possibly be. 
She thanked me for my hospitality, requested that 
her luggage should be sent to Redwoode, and walked 
out as quietly as if she had been only going for a 
stroll in the garden.” 

“You should have stopped her!” exclaimed the 
lawyer. ‘“ Why did you not detain her ?” 

“How could 1?” said the spinster. “I had no 
authority to doso. She was my guest, and not my 
prisoner. I had no right to control her actions.” 

“Where did she go ?” asked Sir Richard, arousing 
himself from his grief, seeing the necessity for prompt 
action. 

“IT don’t know. I supposed she would go to Sea 
View or Redwoode by the evening train.” 

“She may have done 60,” said the baronet, with 
an accession of hope. “ Your coachman drove her 
to North Eldon then ?” 

“She went on foot and alone, and took the road 
that leads to North Eldon,” responded Miss Kenneth, 
in a tone that inclined strongly to hysterics. “You 
must not blame me, Sir Richard, for allowing her to 
go in the way she did. I have suffered enough al- 
ready on her account, without being blamed by her 
friends. Only think, brother,” she added, addressing 
the lawyer, “ Miss Glintwick had the impertinence to 
tell me this morning that [ had not been suffering 
from poison at all, but simply from indigestion! As 
if Idid not know my own symptoms !” 
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“Sir Richard,” sai@’Mr. Kenneth, makingno com- 
ment upon his sister ’s aggrieved-statement, 
Glintwick is doubtless at this momen t lay né 
case before Lady Redwoode. She was wise to lose 
10 time in seeking her ladyship and maki 
r the future. We will follow her by th 
)f course you will spend the night 





* Miss 


g he or 








y pr vi- 
e early 


sions f 


ing-train. ( 





at H y Bank ?” 

Th y ung baronet was compelled to accept this 
invitation, as a return to Redwoode that night was 
impossible. He believed that Hellice had gone back 





to Redwoode, and ; hed himself byt ‘lieving that 
at that very moment she was winning en way ba 

to the heart of the baroness. 

? 


The evening was long and passed away drearily. 
M Kenneth entertained her guests with details 
c g Hellice and her own sufferings, and 
boasted of her own forbearance and long-suffering. 


Sir Richard scarcely listened to her, and was glad 
was shown to his room at last—the very 
r that had lately been occupied by his betrothed. 

He knew at once that it had been her chamber, 
he position of the window at which he had seen her 
} ving the iact. 
touched him yet lace-bordered: 


more nearly. A 


handkerchief faintly scented with jasmine, lay inns 
window-seat. A volume of poems, prettily boundy 
and marked in delicate pencilings it its noblest pam 


s, lay on the centre-table. A fan, formed ofthe 
us plumage of some tropical birdjandsetin 





ld and ivory, lay forgotten on the mantelxpigeea 
fan which Sir Richard had oftem seem in‘ Hetiite's 
hand, played with more than Spanishagrace. 

The handkerchief and Book he put imto his pocket, 
n 1 by the spirit that animetes all loversto gather 
vu} d treasure some token that -had belonged to the 


loved one. There-wasan atmosphere of purity 
t ry e room, an atrof-lightness andigrace that 
a to him to have-emanated from Hellice, who 
icarmetion of graces There, inthe room 
wl she had passed sad-and sleepless hours, he 
t] ht of her, aud his soul: responded to hers»in 
strength and lovepaudanm ineffable lounging 
over lim too gatherhissberottéd in his arms 
and nestle her ins his bosompaviere no token ef the 
worl 's harshnessior tamlidescould reach her. 
He waited impatt@ndly forthe morrow that would, 
he hoped) restere toca hislove: 
Yet thatamorrow wassdoomed: to. bring him-only 
disappointment. 
Miss: Ké@mmeth and hér guests-mot atthe breakfast 
table, andseemafter the conclusion-of therepastthie 
men sét ont in the family coaeh for North 


Eldon. Arrived at the station, Sir Richard made in- 
juiries concerning Hellice, but could not ascertain 
t he had been at the station on the previous day 


vening. The guards and porters had no recol- 
ion of having seen a young lady answering to 
lescription, and further inquiries’ elicited the 

f that no passenger had been booked by tlre pre- 
vious night’s train to Wharton. Encouraging him- 
self with the fancy that Hellice might haye forgotten 


to procure a ticket; Sir Richard gave himself Ujftle 
uneasiness as to her whereabouts or safety. Mr. 
Kenneth was equally assured, and the two gentle- 
men entered the railway-carriage 


The Redwoode carriage awaited them on their ar- 
rival at Wharton, and Sir Richard’s first words to the 


} 


coachman were, if Miss Glintwick had returned home. 


He was answered in the negative. Then, for the first 
a foreboding of evil entered the baronet’s mind. 
“ Not returned!” he said, growing pale. “Why, 
Miss Glintwick left Holly Bank yesterday, and yet 
she has not arrived. What can this mean, Mr. Ken- 
neth?” he asked, in a lower tone, addressing the 
lawyer. “ Hellice knew noone in England to whom 
she could go in her distress. Can she have destroyed 
herself in her despair?” 


He asked the question in a hollow whisper, and 
awaited a reply as-a condemned man awaits the sen- 
tence of death 

Mr. Kenneth’s rosy little-faee torned: singularly 
yale. 

: “ Nonsense!” he ejaculated; testity. “The girl is 
a great deal too crafty to do such a thing. I beg 
your pardon, Sir Richard. I should have’ said that 
Miss Glintwiek does not belong to the weak and un- 
stable class from whitly suicides ave chiefly drawn. 
She has a will strong enough to conquer even greater 
difficulties; a soul resolute enough to remain un- 
danuted even by greater reverses ; and nothing, I 
imagine, could possibly drive her to self-destruction. 
Under different circumstances’ and training, she 
would have been a glorious-woman. When I look at 
her in this way, I disbelieve in her ¢uilt——” 

“Thank you,” i the baronet, 
“T think also that Tlelliee would not commit suicide. 
She may be at Nedwoode, after all. There are other 
stations near at haud besides Wharton, and she might 
pave spent the night/at oneof them.” 

“Jf not, she has probably writtcrto the baroness,” 


quietly. 


Bat there were other proofs that 
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| gaid the lawyer. “At any rate, Lady Redwoede 


must be consulted immediately with regardto her 
niece 

This assertion could not’ be controverted,; and Sir 
Richard preceded Mr. Kenneth’ to the carriage, the 
two entered, and they were driven to Redwoode. 

The family was gathered in the pleasant breakfast- 
room, awaiting the arrival of the exiled maiden with 
widely different emotions. Lady Redwoode’s heart 
was throbbing wildly and an eager light flickered in 
her lovely eyes. The declaration of Sir Richard’s 
belief that Hellice and not Cecile was her child 
haunted her still, and she was prepared to, meet 
the wronged girl without reproaches, evem with 
kindness ané affection. Cecile and Andrew Porsythe 
were beth uneasy and thoughtful, dreading: Héllice’s 
return above all things, but the pulses of-the:latter 
were quickened at the thought of meeting,thw=peer= 
less maiden whom he passionately loved. 


were ushered inte the room, the waiting onesdooked:| 
in. vain: for-one, who. come.not with: them. 
“ Mellitep where isshe?” ‘asked Lady, vceaneste 


surprise: 

“Te she notchare ?” questionedithiny mets 
“Hove? Howeshouldshe beehere 2?” said her:lady-. 
ship; wonderingly. “Hawe you nobbrougkt her with: 
you?”” 

Sin: Richard lied by- telliige hisistorye: Lady} 
Redwoode’s eort iain as she listened, and: Ogeile’s+}- ef 
blue eyes-sparkted with a joyeshe mp 
The baroness, Sir Richardy andi Mili, Hé@nagth, all 


im: 


sure. 
“ Hellice- must be senghteféryat:ongeg” “declared 
Lady Redwoode, when: thes lover's. stexy: had-beem 


wicked, didsolute and unpringipleds Search fomher, 

Sir Richard. Dugage. detectives:tocliumtafor hen 1| 
shall not know ove happy moment: until she is; 
found!” 

She paused;.astonished by an unmistakable sneer 
thiat-rested on Cecile’s lips. On finding thatshewas 
observed; the girl’s countenance changed; and shez 
exclaimed; lightly : 

“Whig should you search for Hellice, mamma, 
ifiter-hier terrible display of ingratitude to yon? 
‘Suppose you should bring her back to Redwoode, 
she might poison you most effectually at a time when 
even my love and care could not save you. I will not 
have Hellice under this roof——” 

She stopped abruptly, awed by the stern. glance 
that shot with lightning power from Sir Richard 
Haughton’s eyes—a glance that struck horror to her 
guilty soul, assuring her that he held herin his power, 
and could expose her wickedness to the being she-had 
most deceived. She held her breath in terror. 

“Cecile!” said the baroness, gravely, looking at 
the girl with a cold calm gaze that gave’ another 
pang'to her disquietude. “Do not let me hear any 
further allusions to the cause of your cousin’s expul- 
sion from Redwoode. My home shall be. Helliee’s 
henceforth and always.” 

“Why, mamma !”’ faltered Cecile, abashed and con+ 
founded. “I thought you hated my cousin!” 

“Hated her! Oh, heaven!” exclaimed Lady Red- 
woode, with irrepressible anguish. “ Hate Hellice, 
when I do not know but that she is my own child! 
Hate her, when I long for her presence: daily and 
nightly !” 

The looks: and tone of the baroness betrayed’ a 
more passionate love for the exiled maiden, thanshe 
had ever yet exhibited towards Cecile. Her chosen 
daughter became alarmed, and exchanged significant 
glances with Mr. Forsythe; who was by no meane 
untroubled. 

“T will obey your wishes, dear Lady Redweode;” 
said Hellice’s lover, sympathisingly. “1 wilh search 
for her, engage deteetives if need be, offer rewards, 
spare neither time nor money, and give: myself no 
rest until Hellice is found. I shail not return: to 
Redwoode until Hellice comes with me- I wil ¢o 
back to Wharton immediately and-telegraph. wp and 
down the line!” 

“Shall I accompany you?” inquired Mr. Kenneth. 

“No, My unele will be my-companion and assist- 
ant: I will stop for and take him with me.” 

Lady Redwoode made no protest against Sir Risk 
ard’s instant departure: Instead, her appelitgeaze 
encouraged him todepart at once. He iiau sot seared 
himself sinee his arrival; and he now 2m forward, 
took her ladyship's-hand, and said, iz .an- impressive 
whisper : 

“ Be of good courage, mry learfriend: I will -re~ 
store your innocent: aad: wronged- daughter ‘to your 
arme % 1% 


When Sir Richard Haughton and Mi Kemmethi) 


observed her delight at. Hellice’s pretty: wisdome. 
all weve disgusted atuhepill-ti I P 
T. 


dinary beamtys will draw: upomrkerethe-eyessofthe:, 


waititig caxriage, while Lady RedwWeode, a.prey t. 
the greatestagitation, fell back in-her ehairphis last 
words ringing in her ears. 

When'she looked up at last, suddenly, it was only 
to encounter the basilisk gaze of Cecile, whose fixed 
glance startled her with ite full expression of 4 tor- 
rible hatred! 

From that moment, Lady Redwoode regarded her 
chosen daughter with aversion. Her affection for 
her gave place to dislike, and, though she inwardly 
reproached herself for what she deemed her fickle- 
ness, she enthroned Hellice in the holy of holies of 
her heart, where Cecile had never yet had place, and 
began to believe the wronged maiden true and good, 
and worthy of her best love. And more, she began 
to hope, as one hoping against hope, that Hellice 
might.preve to be her child! 

With) what ardour she lenged. for the maiden’s 
return! 

Tiere was a long and oppressive. silence, broken 
Ponly by the whisperings:of the young~ betrothe: 
couple. Mr. Kenneth.sat apart, his round» rosy-face 
eerily long, and-his, gaze fixed furtively on 

cole, whose manner had inspired him with a sudden 

nm. The silence had become irksome : 
-alkbutthe Abstracted baroness, when the door opened 
andiLady Redwoode’s solicitor waaymahered into th: 


apartnrent. 
Hiwease-tal!, thin man, with¢shaupyfeatuees, & pair 


-ef-Keen; honest eyes, the aizaadimapmenmofisa man 
of business, and an Pi on sn a that 
deslared-atonce; his umasasilihiaoivtegrityeand |i: 


He made. ncn addtessed=particular]v 
’ a the remain 


concluded. “I shudden at thethougbtof thatifriend-| to-beseateds: Hé obayedytakiagepessession of a chair 
| less\ youngyygitl being \lefttor herself, i ta-eney in frontoof: « saalopany waiting-desk, that, had evi 
| icnorantoiitheworld as\.a childs. and. here extraors| : been placed for-his,ageommodation. 
= hiawe:  alneadiyy boem. informed, Mr. Lally. 
said: Lady: Radwreode), “ofj thigareason why I hav. 
+ requested\your presence-titiganernming. This youn: 
lacy, Mise Avon, isymy daughter, early mar 
tinge; puior to my uniemwith.Lo joode. Sh 


.igabout-to contract-agmarriege. with the»nephew 0: 
my late husband, My Andrew Forsythet” 

“ Exactlpsoy madam,” said Mr. Lally} bowing « 
eaeh- of the batrethed young couple. “ Amd I am 
hare—for- the. purpese- of- drawing up (re marriac: 
settlements !” 

He glanced admiringhy at the pretty bnide-elect 
approvingly at Mr. Forsythe, meditatively at Mr 
Kenneth, andsthen drew forth from a portfolio he hai 
carried under his arm a quantity of paper, a buuch 
of quills, and a bottle of ink, closely stoppered 
and capped beyond possibility of accident. He ar 
ranged these articles to his liking, dipped his pen in 
the ink, and then awaited further instructions. 

The hearts of Cecile and Mr. Foxsythe beat high 
with expectation. 

Remembering Lady Redweode’s lately expressed 
doubts regarding the two cousins,they did not expect 
her to impoverish herself. in thejx,behalf... But. they 
did expect a gift,of Redwoede,.ov itsfull equivalent. 
and the minds of both began» rioting-im: gorgeous 
dreams of wealth, andthe splendourstt-wenld firmish 
them. 

Lady Redwoode was» perfectky aware. of tlvir 
sentiments, and their eagerness to. learm: her inbenr- 
tions, but, her manner. was unusnallye deliburahey. as 
shesaid 

“ Mr, Lally. yon, are not here to. draw.up marriage 


settlements in, the true. sense of the term. Mr 
Forsythe has an inconsids:.; 'e income, of which he 
can bestow nothing upon his vride My danghter is 


entirely depemdent upom me, her father having been 
a poor-seeretary, and having fonnd use for-his-salary 
as fast agit waepaid im.” 

‘“T see madam,” said the -solititor; with a-smile-. 
“ You purpose dowering- the fair bride; and devit- 
thie dowerto be inalienable, Is not-that it?” ant 
he agai» dipped his-«uill into the ink: 

‘“ Not quite,” said her ladyship, slowly» “I~ in 
tend that my daughter shail inherit: Rethweede—ber 
before we proceed to business; Mi: Lally; permit. 
to relate to you confidentially the cirewmstances. 2: 
tending my recognition of my daughter” 

The solicitor shook the ink ‘from: his’ pen; an? 
leaned back in his chair, preparing to listen. 

“ Niamma-”” interposed Coote; shrugging: her 
shoulders, ‘it is*rot¢ necessary thatthis—this person 
should kmotr our gen a I beg-of ‘youto}! 
our: #ecretremaim so still 

Lady -Redwoode 444 not lived: the - <appeal, ‘but’the 
lawger looked at the young: lady with a: sudden 
decrease: of r and‘ admiration. Tt’ waa- hi= 
business tp be entrusted: with family seerets, and 
he had long: ‘been the-eé@vieer-of Tiady Redwoods in 
matters weve Mr. Kénmeth felt: hi 








He pressedher hand, awd hurried cut: to: the stil}: 





Like the truly refined and*well-bred ‘lady that’ she 
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was, the baroness« had. treated+ him»swith.the most 
qnvarying courtesy, and he made.a mental comment. 


now, that her daughten was not worthy of her. 


Lady Redwoode proceeded to relate her history, 
She, de- 
tailed her lonely: orphamage, her brother's: assump; 
tion of her guardianshipyher acquaintance with: Rolie 
Avon, and her-secret, marriage. with: him, exactly as: 
the reader has. been made aware iof the. factsu Sire) 
told of the discovery, the:enforted separations her 
child’s birthcand) lossi.to her; her husbands! death; 
ind dwelt upen: her child's) addption by her brother, 
and the faet>that, he, hadenever» permiittedi/her to 
now, which of the two,children. was her ewan. She 
told how she had discovered the fairenvbabesto:be|, 
her own, by reagon: of itsimurse’s neglectyiofidtpiand | 
the aversion evinced tewards it 'by -heni brether’s |: 
wife. She told of: her subsequent marriage swith’) 
Lord Redweede and/why,shé-had loept see agitbence | 
Shés narrated |: 
ihe facts of her brother's tardyrepentariec aiid death, |: 
the coming of the two, girls; her: cheicebetiveem) 


as she had -related-it to Andrew Forsythe.. 


of her child ‘a secret dven from him. 


them, and her recognition of Gecile- 


“A marvellous story!” ejaculated the solicitor. 
“T do not see how-you-could-have. chosen between 


them. There is nothing, however, like a mother’ 


instinct, 1 suppose. The wisdom of’Solomon can- 
a be compared to that siibtle feeling we call in-| 
stinct. Are you certain, Lady Redwoode, that you} 


have chosen-rightly ?”” 


“No, Mr: Lally, Tam not certain,” was the ‘reply 
that startled both Oecile and Mr. Forsythe. “1 think 
Cecile is my daughter, becayise she’ looks like nie. 
Hellice is darker, and ‘the fairer babe: was mine. 
My child must 
Until I know: absolutely -whieh-of 
these two girls is my daughter; I shall guard-her 


Still, I am uncertain and ill at ease! 
be my heiress. 


heritage safely.” 


“Quite right; madam,” saidithe: solicitor) ““Witere 
Perhaps’ my impartial 


is this other-young lady? 
judgment may bevof-use.” 


“ Hellice ds dot! at home,” ‘said’ Lady: Redwoods, 
“T hope she wilb be here 


her brow clouding over. 
to-morrow, however.” 
“She attempted. -to poison mamma,’’’ declare 


Cecile, speaking angvily, “and:f know she-is Horatio 
Glintwiek’s | daughter; and. that: I “am-Lady Red= 
woode’s child. .My.old .Hindoo! nurse will tell 4ou 
I cannot-understand why mamma is ‘con- 


the same. 
tented oie day and*doubting: the next. Atany rate,’ 


she added, somewhat triumphantly, “‘mammea dare 
She will have to “give né 


it disown me entirely. 
s much a8 she'gives my cousin,’ 


Mr. Lally ‘considerately' bent his° gaze-- upon his! 
paper. Mr. Forsythe gave: his betrothed o warning 
Reédwoode: looked -up, pale. and? 


giance. Lady 
ioughtfal, but quiet] y resohtte. 


‘Andrew Poraythe.says that he seek Cevile from 
‘“Dhave } 


love and not from selfeinterest,” she-said” 
t deceived him or Cecilé-with regard to my sent 


ments. They have both known that my mind was! 
There 
shall not wrong éither of them by 
I desire to add to’ thei income, 
so. that theyr may. live;'as—befits their ranks) They 
have consented to:staypat Redwoode with may :amake 
Should) weochange: thas: 
plan, othersarmagements: cam be umade: for :their 
iuture. My giftcte Cecile is motcintended as « dinal: 


not made up as tomy daughter's identity. 
fore, Mrv Lally, I 
whatever I may do. 


ing my home (their own 


T he soliciter spread out his paper afresh and filleda 


his pen. 


Cecile and) Mx, Forsythe became: eagenavitiaexpece+tarned her mind towards ‘herfubare; and began to-pic- + 


tation. 


“She cannot do less,than give:me: hereprivateifors4 The necessity ofa leer. ofintroduction from My. ; 
Anchester’ to ‘his tolative began to dawn upon her 4/t6-heed no repulses, but. to win her at last, if win- 


tune,” whispered Jthé« girk with .bright ,eyesuiand } 
ining weve possible, and he) did:not.allow: himself, to. 


slowing face, 


“T wish to» setile upon: Cecile, said Lady: Reds 
woode, deliberateby,): ‘thes sums -of: one - thousand |! 
pound a year. That, iniaddition to .A ndrewis» five 
hundred a year; will be ample for theimwants,-seeing 
supplied :to them here.) Pabit down; 


that a home ds 
Mr. Lally.s:E bates nothing more to.add??, 


“A. thousaind:i pounds !''' exclaimed oCeciley pale 
paltry thousand. pounds out of a 
yearly income of twenty:thonsand. It:is shameftk4 go? ‘Nbtth 
I: expects ten:thou-: 
sand at the veryileast:° Tit were: duly ;yourimiepe: 
ithiates': Wiou 4 arej}viage® with Sir Rickard-Himghton:: Nét to Sea View: 


with anger. MA: 
i refuse so,ismalb @ pittance. 


mamma, youd onghititox givey me 
miserhy+roe!’ 


Lady Redwoodei ‘looked ato her vsteraly: and.om+ 
mandingly; and ishe darefl «not finish hor angry vex~ 
suneons ciots:of7| unfriended, cwouldy she know: make herthe centreal 


clamationsi: » Ma. «Lally; 


yylap, 
the girl’sdisplay of:etemper, Wrote: /onievenlycand 
Kenneth! watched 


quietly. > Mz. the: maiden quisilont}: doubtlessly; from'@ sense-of duiy,scarch for heryand-F 

amazement«.: : They: aabjedress securing: t0oCesite a} her searcheould!notbe: othesvise than suecessfuly |" “I have written to my cousin to- expect yon, Miss . 
thousand « yeamiwagsdaly: » sigmed, sealed | should Hélice make-her-home- ina country hamlet 4: Hellice. You had better make-thejourney laisurely, 
and witneéssedho Evento me thovlash, pping over. night somewhere om your route, Have: 


that the: bareness would command! aie to 
made, butas she «did: not, the girli became 
sullen and defiant. 
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Cveile expected + > hap 74 No-vefugs offéred--itself *but Londen; brit 
mae from the great metropolis the girt eLrwnk: iv fear aud4ne 


be 


a 


witha sigh. 


only to awaitithemarriage ceremony.” 


was easier'to predict for the latter still:heavier/bur- 
dens, still greater trials, in the future.’ 
CHAPTER XX XLL, 
L wonld bring: baled;.end pouritiin your wound,, 
Cure yout distampes!d mind, aad heel. your hononee 
Dry Nhe 

Thy wonds heya darted hone into, my.soul,, 

And comfert.dawng uponme.,, Southern, , 
Miss:Kennetu’s:deseription.of Hellice's departure. 
from Helly Baak had been correct. The young gia 
-had gone forth-on foot and alone,. sadly. resolute oto 
find for herself some refuge, where her pursuing fateh: 
\sliquid be evadeds) No zone shad.speken to: her «e 
kind word at parting. Her hestess had followed hex: 
to the door, utterizig vague warnings and. denouncing, 
her for -am prrncter Be ya of: which the. maiden. 
could.not by any . possibility 
,majdscpeered out.at herfrombehind the window-com- 


hér head muttered>that)theworld:was no fit place 
‘for, onecso: strangely ‘beautiful, and.that .he :wouldi; 
rather see a child of his in her grave tham.im 
Hellice’s friendlesscondition,s But mot one, not evox. 
‘the humblest dependest at Holly» Bank, had cheered 
her withia kindly lookiior. friendly werd.. Unean-: 
scious.of! the attention hen..departare excited,: tlre 
maiden pureed her way, and Holly»Bank was. soon: 
left belind:her. 
It was her intention soywalk to North. Eldea,and 4 
to take. the train. from, that statien to the little 4 
Scottish towm nearestithe.address.given her by) Mei 
Anchesten. Theanorping was warm, the walkewas 
long, and! her travelling-bag,. filled: with necessavy 


very-heavy. ' Hor minds was.oppressed with wucers. 
tainty, as tov-her reception at tlre: handsiiof Mre Ane. 
chester’s) suppospd: relative:. Wivat.if thecreetorisi 
widow, she sthought, should demand thie reason ofj 
her homelessness, and refuse her shelter and proton 
fion ons 
‘\ pector’s, widow’! wag..a myth. entered -the girl's. 
thind.® Mé. Anchester-had cbeew the uintimate, friend: 
of the late Mr. Glintwick, and, in memory: of-tlmt 
friendship, Hellice ) believed. thiat! he.was aboutsite 
‘pefriepth-her. « She: knew dittle’ of. the .wickedness . 
that deforms ‘the wovrldygad suspectedeno. evil: atthe, 
handsof, anyone, excepting Occiléaad Renee. Shoe: 
‘believed Mr> Anchpster's profforjof ‘friendship to ‘be: 
honest and straightforward, and -she-thought of ‘hime 
ag sheiwallced onwandsawithva sense of deep gratitude: 
warming her heart. 

“No one.cameveprifindime in thabscoluded) spot)! 
she, thouglst.: 
my fatewillibe-a mystery. to Lady: Redwoods and 
dear Sir ‘Ridhardig Ibo wills bes-better so. Waren 
time ‘shall have) passed, ‘aad Cucile shown more. of! 
her true character/thewilliall dome justice, Phoys 
will know then that«L. was-ineapable: of. the: crime- 
imputed to mes” 

She'sighed ‘wearilyand quiokened her: pace: 

Resolutely- ney ee all) unnerving thoughts; she 


ture her -—p Ie: reception by sie: rector's: widow: - 


mind: She owas-elmost dismayed at, the prospect of- 
being obliged’ to. -irttnduve herself; of having. to / 
‘answer inunmorable qeaetiotalnet: ‘of being poser) y; 
after all, deémed an adventurese 

“Perhaps I had better give-up the idea of going- 
there;j” she said to herselfs: 


when. it ‘grew intoj\favourable--proportions. Burt éf 
she gave up this prespect-of a home, wheve-eoukl she 
Redwoode. She had been sent away- 
from °thétey sled she lad) ‘in ‘her -pocket-Lady Rad 
woode’s stern, rebuking.-letter, forbidding. her -mar- 


Delicaey and eng phecns forbade her seeking the 
home of her lover). Shecmust goto soine lonely titty: 


rs cious gossip. Besides, Lady Redweede -wouldy 


“ The busines is iconcludsd;” said- her: ladyship;) not observed the gradual approach « 
“Phe young people are: provided for; | over the conntry road, but she was now startled by 
the arrangements areiall completed ¢ and. we, have 4 the near sound. of wheels. ‘ 
small vehicle, drawn by twoispirited hoxgses, andi she 
She spoke wearily, as if her burden were moye4iustinctively moved nearer to the hedge to allow’it 
than.she.could bear,‘but nota smile: tinged: Cecile's.} to pass. 
lips,-andshe uttored sot a word ef love or gratitade..| recognized the only occupant of the vehicle with a 
If she were really the daughter. ef the: baroness; it4ifeeling of gladness. 


4s the simplest hearted woman in existence. 


theitruth?: Noethought¢that the |” 


} torture me. 


“Jshall, disappear completely, andypto-life in Eden. 


She had scarcely begun to entertain the-though#: 


Village——but her appearance in suel-a-place, alone and-} start. 


fa carriage 


Looking up she beheld a 


As she did so.thecarriago stopped, and she 


It was Darcy Anchester. 

“On your way to North Eldon, Miss. Glintwick ? 
she said, with a respectful bow and a piatoed smile 
“I came back on purpose to see you. It occurred to 
me, that you might like a letter of introduciion temy 
cousin, althoug hit is not strictly necessary, for she 
I have 
Written the letter though; and here itis. 

i He drew it from his note-book and extended to the 
maiden an unsealed letter which she. accepted grate- 
fully. He bade her read its contents, and she obeyed, 
her pride soothed by the delicate!.and-kindly terms 
iw which he spoke of her as “the daughter.of a de- 
ceased friend who had benefitted him.in many ways.” 
iMe enjoined the “ rector’s widow” to show Hellite 
‘the| utmiast hospitality, and told her that the maiden 
“would probably remain permanently with her: He 
concluded by’ regretting that he;-could not visit his 
relative during his. présent stay in England, and ep- 


have boew guilty; the Hjoined her to.accept Hellice in his stead: 


ov“ You: are very-kind, Mr. Anchester,” said. the 


“tains, andopitied andicondeinned her in ‘a breath: théeahaiden, as she refolded: the letter. 
oldi gardener as she passed him with an inclination:afs}y7: 


“ Not at all, Miss Hellice. I aan.only trying»to re 
‘pay my iudebtedness: to: your father, You will be 
very: welcome: with my aunt—that is, my. cousin. 
Bho is often lonely in her old country house. But 
‘you look tired,” headded. “Let me convey you to the 
‘station... You should not. walk so far om this warm 
‘day. 

in Hellice. hesitated but a moment. Mr; Anchesier 
‘Woked at her so kindly and so frankly that.she could 
mot doubt his disinterestedness. She allowed her- 
welf to be. assisted: into. the: velvicle,,and Mr. An- 
idhester turned. his shorses.and drove back in the 
wirection he had come: Ha kept im this couxse for a 
Aittle.distance, then turned into, a cross-noad, saying, 
dp he met the maiden's inquiring gazes 


changes of garments and toilet appurtenancpsy. was. |s1“T am not going to take you to Novth, Bidon, Miss 


Hellice. The express.trains do not; stop there, and 
you will be obliged: to wait until evening, or take a 
parliamentary train. I shall drive over to the neanes 
vbwn, and: you will: scaveely .beobliged. to, wait 
for an express. 

“ Thank you,” replied Hellice,, “ You ang; very 
ithonghtful, Mr. Anchester.. Avday of inaction would 
I should not like te wait at North Eiion 
matil evening,” she added} “ for -Ma. Keumeth is ex 
wees then.” 

A drive of. twenty miles lay befove: them, but-the 
Giimoidg was. oue:of those sunny, ones that Hellice 
Neved; the horses: were spirited, and. Mr, Auchestes 
*eerted: himself to prove, a genial and pleasant tra- 
‘Welling companion. Ho ‘talked almost incessantly, 
Lrecalling Indian scenes and adventures, speaking of 
@ecile; Renee, and: Redwoods; ‘praising, the baroness,, 
and declaring that life at Redwoode was almost,equal 
He had: tact) enough: to avoid un- 
‘pleasant allusions, even while cansing Hellice to look 
back» regretfully .to the, home, from, which she, had 
ben excluded. He said nothing ahout hislove for 
yer; but spoke and acted as if his affectiem had bean 
‘fraternal, andias if he. had. relinquished. all hope of 
over making her his wife.. Tere was in his, manner 
weubdued sadness. that was: intended to. fatter the 
meiden, but it did not.obtrude itself upon hen notice, 
tv was his aim to win her sisterly confidence, in him, 
land he was not unsuccessful im doing so. He was, 
resolved to woo her gently, patiently, and persistently, 


think of any other alternative. His-love for. ber, 
madehim gentle and tender, and: no.upright lover 
‘apuld:- have exceeded him in delicate and affectionaiw- 
valtentions.. 

It The drive came to an end at last: Hellice draw. 
tier veil over. her face. as ithey, entered. the principal 
ktreetiof a bustling town, although the hurrying 
‘people were all appazen tity too busy»tov look at dev. 

Mr. Anchester -drove directly to. an. inn, anade.some 
imquirics about the trains; assisted. lHellice.to alight, 
took her travelling-bag on his arm, and conducted her 
toithe station.. He left herein theladies: waiting-room, 
while he-procured her ticket, and then rethrned.to 
her with the information that a traim was about, to, 
Giving her: his) arm, he.led her to the.plat, 
ferm;. placed. her in a carriage, with special-in~ 
4 Ljenctions to the. guard to look after her comfort,and 
said,-as he-held her hand ina final clasp: 





qodread. 


You will -find a: home-where | you: are: 








} ‘ Shé was-eo absorbed inher: thoughts that she had 


4 fears 
ir pressed her hand *warmly, and stepped back, 
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as the locomotive gave a warning shriek and the 
train moved out of the station. A look of triumph 
lighted up bis face as he turned away, hastening 
about his business—a look of which Hellice was bliss- 
fully unconscious as she was borne on her journey. 

For an hour or more, the young girl had the carriage 
to herself, but after a time other ladies were ushered 
in, and in listening to their incessant chattering she 
forgot her ownsorrows. She was as yet so unfami- 
liar with English scenery and English life that she 
found ample occupation in looking from the windows 
upon the fair, green fields, the lovely parks, and the 
pleasant homes, and in listening to the gay con- 
versation of some school-girls, whose age was 
about the same as her own, and whose laughing 
faces showed not the faintest trace of care or trouble. 
When these young girls withdrew, Hellice felt lone- 
lier than ever, and the monotonous sound of the 
wheels, the occasional scream of the engine, the 
close heat and the dust, became intolerable to her. 
Her head began to ache with a heavy racking pain 
that almost blinded her, and she feared that she was 
about to be ill, her pulse beating so quickly, and her 
skin being so feverish. 

The instinct of self-preservation was strong, al- 
though life had lost itscharms for her. Early in the 
afternoon, she alighted from the train at a rural vil- 
lage, which was half buried in trees. A single 
fly was in waiting for a chance passenger ; Hellice 
took possession of it, and commanded the driver 
to take her to the best inn the place afforded. The 
driver obeyed, and the vehicle rolled over a smooth 
country road, bordered with houses, set in pretty 
gardens, drawing up at length before a rustic inn, 
where vines climbed about the windows, benches 
were scattered before the door, and horses drank 
leisurely frem great cool deep troughs beneath the 
shade of trees. 

It was one of those hospitable inns that seem al- 
most to have disappeared since the advent of rail- 
ways, and the sight of it gave Hellice asense of rest- 
fulness in the midst of her fatigue and pain. She 
follewed a neat and prim chamber-maid upstairs to a 
lavender-sceuted chamber, and sank down upon 4 
couch, her head pressing the pillow witha delightful 
feeling she had never before known. 

She felt with something of terror that all her 
trials and sorrews had not been without effect upon 
her physical erganization. She felt wearied beyoad 
expression, unable to think, conscious only of a 
blinding pain in her forehead, and a desire to rest. 
She felt if she gave way to these symptoms she 
should be very ill, and she struggled against them 
with all her remaining strength. 

Her first act after a brief rest was to take a 
bath. Sbe them ordered tea, and after partaking of 
it fell into a delicious sleep, from which she 
awakened at evening refreshed and strengthened— 
in short, herself again. Her clearness of thought 
came back to her cool brain, and she knew that the 
fever which had threatened her had been warded off. 

She spent the evening in her chamber, slept well 
at night, and in the morning resumed her journey. 
Not wishing to tax her strength too far, she adopted 
Mr. Anchester’s advice, and stopped again that after- 
noon at a little town in the north of England, where 
she spent the night, continuing her journey on the 
ensuing morning. 

It was, therefore, on the morning of the third day 
that the young traveller entered Scotland and neared 
her destination. According to Mr. Anchester’s direc- 
tions, she alighted at a country town half way be- 
tween the border and Edinburgh—the market town 
patronised by the rector’s widow. 

The station was at one end of the dreary, strag- 
gling place, but there were no carriages nor omni- 
buses in waiting. The only vehicle that seemed in- 
tended for the use of passengers was a dilapidated 
fly, the driver of which appeared to have come to 
the station simply from curiosity, for he looked at the 
maiden with a curious gaze, and made no sign of 
alighting from his box. 

While Hellice stood in silent perplexity the train 
passed on, and she was forced into action. There 
were two or three idlers on the platform, but their 
appearance was not sufficiently prepossessing to 
tempt the maiden toaddress them. She wasabout to 
speak to the driver of the fly, when she observed the 
approach of a chaise, which was sufficiently striking 
to command attention anywhere. It was very 
ancient, of a dingy colour, and came onward with 
a loud rattling sound that defies description. Straps 
and ropes bung in bits here and there like orna- 
mental tags. It was drawn by a skeleton horse, 
which seemed blind and decrepid with age. The har- 
ness of the animal was a strange mingling of leather 
and rope. The equipage seemed to belong to a past 
century, like the sleepy, dreary town itself, and 
its charioteer was strangely in keeping with it in 
point of oddity. He was a great, overgrown, shock- 
headed vouth, with sleepy eyes and vacant counten- 





ance that did not light up into anything resembling 
an expression, until he had drawn up behind the fly, 
in what he evidently dreamed grand style, and then 
he looked around with a smile of good-natured 
triumph. 

Hellice permitted herself to be momentarily amused 
by the strange arrival, and then she advanced to the 
driver of the fly, and said: 

“Can you take me toa place called the Rookery, 
some miles from here?” 

“The Rookery,” repeated the man, “ why that be 
the Rookery carriage, ma’am,” and he pointed at the 
antique vehicle behind him. 

Then, with an expression of countenance, as if he 
deemed himself defrauded, he cracked his whip, and 
drove away. 

Hellice stood a moment, to recover from” her 
surprise, then she approached the awkward youth, 
who had alighted from his chaise, and asked, incre- 
dulously : 

“ Are you from the Rookery—Mrs. Haritley’s resi- 
dence ?” 

The youth nodded, with a look of intelligence, an 
replied : 

“Um, I be from t’ Rook’ry; miss. -Missis sent me 
for Miss Glintwick, who bees:comin’ to visit her.” 

Hellice breathed a sigh of relief-that her coming 
was anticipated, and then she glanced at the 
shabby and antiquated vehicle with a look of re- 
pugnance. : 

The youth had sense enough to interpret her look 
aright, and said, in a tone of mingled shrewdness 
and cunning: 

‘“Missis was sorry to have to send this old ‘pology 
for a wehicle, but the pair o’ grays is ill from 
eatin’ too much oats ; the blacks has.overdone their-~ 
selves while we had so much company, and the 
‘Rabian has gone lame in his off fore foot. So 't 
on’y old Nance was left to come for ye. . Then the 
chariot has lost a wheel, thepony carriage wants 
oilin’, the clarence is just fresh painted, and the dog- 
cart is rather airy to ride in under the sun. So, miss, I 
was b’leeged to take this old chaise, which missis 
like to have died when she seen me fetch it, but it 
can’t be helped.” , 

“Never mind, then,” said Hellice; wondering at 
the number of equipages kept by the “rector’s widow,” 
as much as she had wondered at the appearance of 
the particular one sent for her. “Is it far to the 
Roekery ?” 

“On’y a matter of ten or twelve mile,” replied the 
youth, reflectively. ‘Let me help you in, miss, and 
we'll be off, for them fellers be achaffin’ at old Nance 
and the wehicle.” 

Heilice climbed into the chaise, the youth followed, 
flourished his whip, and they set out for the Rookery. 
They took a course directly opposite to that which 
led to the village, much to Hellice’s satisfaction, for 
she had no ambition to parade her equipage in the 
streets of the little town. 

The youth proved to be communicative, and in- 
formed Hellice that his name was Sandy, though he 
was not Scotch by birth or education, and that he 
imagined that he had come by. the name originally 
from the colour of his hair. He eulogized his mis- 
tress, extolled the grandeur and glories of the 
Rookery, the number of its retainers, and its general 
splendour, adding, with a cunning look: 

“The servants bean’t at home just now, though, 
miss. They be gone to a merry-making’, and missis 
and I manage things. Missis’ll be mighty glad te see 
you, for t' Rookery be dull now that the Edinburgh 
visitors be gone, and no mistake.” 

From the lad’s extravagant descriptions Hellice be- 
gan to fear that the simplicity which she. bad 
imagined to belong to the life of.a rector’s widow 
would be here wholly lacking. But she now and 
then detected a twinkle in Sandy's, eyes which led 
her to partially doubt his statements. She began to 
be amused at his extravagancies, and affected an air 
of extreme credulity that flattered the simple-minded 
fellow immensely and encouraged him to still bolder 
flights of fancy. 

It was a pretty Scottish landscape which they 
were traversing, but its character, while bolder, was. 
far less beautiful than that common to English 
scenery. The smooth green carpet-like fields were 
wanting here, the trim, flowering hedges were re- 
placed by walls and hedges of decidedly inferior 
appearance, and the landscape lacked the lovely gar- 
den appearance that characterizes England. Hellice 
detected the difference at once, but she did not fail 
to enjoy that which met her gaze, because fairer 
scenes were denied her. 

She lapsed into thoughtfulness, looking with the 
eye of a poet upon the rugged scene, the clustering 
pines on the hills, the houses nestling in the valleys, 
and thinking that she should like, to sketch those 
simple homes, when time should have, healed the. 
soreness of her heart. 

Gradually the scenery grow yet more .sugged. 





Bolder hills aroseagainst the horizon, and rills ay, 
rivulets ran through the valleys. The old chais. 
descended | steep inclines, and rattled over stone 
bridges, and the horse then laboured hard to asceng 
the opposite hill, threatening to give way at every 
step, and pulling dangerously upon the very weakes; 
parts of his infirm harness. Some miles of this kind 
of travelling were undergone, and the horse at length 
halted upon the brink of ahill steeper than any they 
had yet seen, as if to collect strength for a final tria| 

Hellice looked out of the chaise, down into 4 
low-lying valley surrounded by steep, tree-crowned 
hills—a valley that seemed: shut out of the world, » 
little domain by itself, where care, trouble dnd turmoi! 
could never enter. 

“Look sharp, miss," exclaimed Sandy, markine 
her thoughtfulness with delight. ‘It’s the Rookery 
you're looking at.. IT’ Rookery’s down there!” 

Hellice’s gaze grew searching and eager, and from 
the midst of the-green shrubs and trees filling the 
secluded valley she saw the chimneys of a. country 
house—the house to:which Mr. Anchester had sent 
her upon an errand as false as himself. 

. (To be continued.) 








SCLENCE. 


M. E, Puctaux has noticed the formation oj 
what he believes to be a hydrate of bisulphide of 
carbon. Ifa little water is placed on a glass plate 
and a watch-glass full of the bisulphide is set in the 
midst. and then blown upon, the water soon congeals, 
and the watch-glass.is filled with snow-white flakes 
of the supposed hydrate. 

TELEGRAPHIC STATISTICS.—It may be interesting 
to our readers to know, the total length, approxi. 
mately at least, of the telegraphic lines thronghout 
the world, and the proportion which exists in each 
of the several countries in which this agency of 
correspondence has been adopted. The total length 
of telegraphic lines in the world is 178,086 miles 
In 1866 there were in Germany 28,347 miles of tele- 
graphs; in Russia, 22,992; in France, 18,694; 
in Great Britain and Ireland, 16,297; in Turkey, 
8,665 ; in Italy, 8,216;. in Sweden, 3,507; in Bel- 
gium, 1,089; in Switzerland, 2,160; in Canada, 
5,050; and in the United States, 52,957. Besides 
these,there are the two Atlantic cables,which measure 
4,369 English,.or 3,755 nautical, miles... The total 
length of the other submarine cables is nearly 6,000 
miles. One of the most marvellous examples of the 
yalue of telegraphic communication was afforded on 
the recent occasion of Mr. Gladstone’s tour. The 
addresses delivered at Southport and Ormskirk con 
tained 16,882 words. The report of the speeches 
reached Liverpool by train at 11.25 p.m. The trans- 
mission to London by telegraph began at 11.30 p.m., 
and was completed at 1.40—that is to say, in little 
more than two hours. The last slips were delivered 
at the offices of the daily papers before 2.30. Mr 
Gladstone's speech, on the following day, at Oldham 
contained 30,745 words, and was transmitted with 
corresponding rapidity. 

A Litiiputian STEAMsHIP.—Probably the smal!- 
est steamship in existence is one made by Mr 
Thomas Smith, of 10, Walnut-tree-walk, Lambeth, 
and which we had an opportunity of seeing at work 
a few days ago. The steamship in question is 4 
working model of the Great Britain, constructed on 
the exceedingly small scale of one-fortieth part of ar 
inch toa foot ; the whole, including engines, boiler, 
masts, rigging, &c., weighing but one ounce troy. 
The engines are models of those with which the 
Great Britain was originally fitted, and they have 
four inclined cylinders, the crank-shaft being placed 
above the cylinders, and being. connected to the 
scerew-shaft by chain gearing having the proportions 
of 3 to 1. The engines alone are just equal in weight 
to a sovereign. ‘The screw is a four-bladed one 
The engines can be worked by steam from their owr 
boiler, this being heated by a minute spirit lamp ; 
but the small size of the boiler renders the time 
which they can be exhibited in! action in this way 
very limited, and Mr. Smith, therefore, generally 
works them in the following--manner: the vessel is 
placed in an annular tank, in the centre of which is 
hollow pivot supplied with compressed air by an air- 
pump. From the hollow pivot a light tabular arm 
extends to the boiler in the model, this arm moving 
freely round the pivot, end conducting the compressed 
air to the engines. The arm is 10 in. in length, and 
the vessel is thus constrained to move in a circular 
path 20 in. in diameter. When we saw the model at 
work, a complete circuit was made in from fourteen 
to sixteen, seconds, the. speed through the water 
being thus about 20 ft. per minute, a high rate of 

ed when the size of. the aj is considered. 

he model, like all Mr. Smith’s work, is beautifully 

executed, a fact of which the smoothness with which 
it works is the best proof. 








JENNETTE ALISON. 


————— en 
CHAPTER XI. 


THE young officer's heart throbbed with hope 
and joy. He felt that he should have a warm 
advocate in the father, not only for engaging the pre- 
sent aid of Jennettein their plan, but in a nearer and 
dearer object—his own happiness. That she still 
remembered tenderly her interviews with him, he 
was satisfied from her conscious looks when her 
father alluded to the affair on the bridge. 

* How little she suspects who is present here in 
the same room with her,” he said, as he gazed with 
deep admiration upon her intelligently beautiful face. 
“Alas! perhaps if she knew, she would fear and fly 
from me. I am safest undiscovered, Tom!” 

“ What, sir—I mean what, shipmate!” responded 
Tom, correcting himself with a look of consterna- 
tion, that did not escape the observation of the cap- 
tain. 

“Do you recollect being in Havana once, on board 
the sloop of war ?” 

“Bless you, yes! How did you know that?” de- 
manded the astonished Tom. 

“ Because, I saw youthere. Do you recollect when 
vou were ascending the side-ladder with a basket of 
lemons in your hand, you lost your footing, and you 

nd the lemons went into the water, the tide running 
ut at three knots ”” 

“How did you know that? It is six years ago. 
Were yon there?” asked Tom, staring at Gordon in 
surprise. 

“ Yes, and saw how near you were being drowned, 
for you couldn’t swim ; and what with throwing your 
arms into the air, and your fear, you all but lost the 
number of your mess.” 

_ “That's true! And if one midshipman hadn’t 
jumped over the stern, never minding his new blue 
coat and buttons, Tom would have been drowned. 
But, Miss Jenny, just as I was disappearing for the 
last time, I saw him in the air coming down head 
first, and struck in the water close by me. He went 
under, and came up feet down, caught me by the 
chin, and, telling me to keep quiet, held me up till a 
boat came and took me out; and he wouldn’t let them 
take him out till they had pulled me in all safe. I 
never shall forget him. Were youthere, shipmate ?” 
RS bony Did you ever learn his name?” asked 
Gordon. 

_ “He belonged to another ship, and was only visit- 
ing ours. But I think it was something like Fodder.” 

“ Hays you mean,” answered Gordon, laughing, 











[LIEUTENANT KAY‘S.] 


in which he was joined by Jennette and the cap- 
tain. 

“ That's it.” 

“ And was it ‘young Kays—the same officer who 
was liked so much ?” asked Captain Alison, with sur- 
prise. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“That’s the very man, then, just as I knew him 
—always bold and quick to aid! When was this?” 

“At the same time his ship lay at Havana; when 
you were there, captain.” 

“ Well, Tom, we both owe him one,” said the cap- 
tain; “and stave my timbers, Jennette, if J do not 
now begin to believe more strongly than ever, that it 
was nobody else but this brave young officer who 
saved you from being insulted by those ruffians, 
especially as I know he is here. It is just like him, 
you see. It would besurprising, after all, if all three 
of us were bound to him by gratitude. If it should 
turn out to be he, Jennette, you would not object to 
seeing him ?” 

“ Indeed, father, I should rather not. THe has no 
doubt forgotten the service he did me, and the person 
whom he befriended,” she answered, blushing, and, 
thought Gordon, looking as if it made her unhappy 
to allude to one whom she had made an effort to 
banish from her heart. He could hardly restrain the 
impulse to tell her at once that she was not forgotten, 
but, on the contrary, remembered and loved. But he 
feared that a premature disclosure might destroy not 
only his hopes with reference to Ogilvie’s interests, 
but his own dearer ones. 

“T should be glad to see him, and tell him how 
much I thank him,” said Tom. 

“You shall see him, Tom,” answered Gordon; 
“but I fear that when you hear he is in need of the 
services of such friends as yeu are, you may forget 
him.” 

“I'll do everything and anything!” exclaimed Tom. 

“ You do us wrong, sir,” said Jennette, “in sup- 
posing we would hesitate to serve one who has done 
us such service—that is, my father and Tom—for I 
do not know that (here she looked sweetly con- 
fused) I owe to him personally the gratitude due to 
the officer who was so kind as to do me the service 
to which my father has alluded. But I trugt that he 
is in no difficulty, in which it would be necessary for 
him to call for the aid of persons situated as we 
are ?” 

“You shall learn his position,” answered Gordon ; 
“but I don’t know that I ought to make it known, as 
it is a secret involving the life and safety of others.” 

“By all means let us hear it, if we can do him a 
service!” cried the ceptain. 








“ Yes, sir—I mean shipmate,” said the unlucky and 
blundering Tom. 

The captain, who was not by any means deficient 
in discrimination, had before noticed Tom’s often 
corrected phraseology, and, as he could not but dis- 
cover that the language of the supposed shipmate 
was above his condition, he now looked steadily at 
him, as if he had begun to suspect, taking the large 
amount of gold he had given, and still had in his 
possession, that he was more than he seemed. The 
suspicions of Jennetie were, however, awakened 
even before her father’s, for the whiteness of his 
hands betrayed him; and all at once he found them 
both regarding him with close and inquiring looks. 
As soon as he saw this he said: 

“ Captain, if youand ‘l'om will allow me to speak 
with you alone, I shall be able to make you eac- 
quainted with the facts touching Lieutenant Kays.” 

“TI will leave you then, father,” said Jennette, 
rising and taking her work with her, for she had 
already begun to work upon a collar, giving, uncon- 
sciously, Gordon a secret opportunity of watching, 
though in sorrow, that they should have so long 
been condemned to toil, the rapid and graceful 
motions of her fair fingers. 

As she spoke she left the room and made her way 
up the dilapidated stairs, to a desorted corner of the 
old mansion, where, upon an old bench drawn to the 
window, she seated herseli ; but, instead of working, 
she gazed upon the water, and thought within her- 
self whether the brave officer who had rescued her 
father, and saved the life of Tom were, indeed, the 
same whom sho had thrice met. The thought that 
it might be, made her young heart bound with hope 
and joy—but only the next moment to sink again, as 
she thought of her lowly condition, and his high 
position in society. 

“ Little will it affect me,” she sighed, “ whether he 
be proved so or not. I have done wrong to think 
of him so much, after having told him not to think 
of me. Oh! what joy filled my heart when I knew 
that he loved me, for I cannot now doubt, though at 
the moment I was alarmed and feared himn—though I 
feared most for myself. If I had not fled from him 
out of the shop as I did, my poor heart would have 
betrayedits secret. If I had let him see how I loved 
him, I should have been humbled in my own eyes, 
and perhaps in his. It was best as it was—best that 
he suould think I thought coldly of him. But in 
vain | try to forget him. His looks of tender and 
respectful admiration—his kindness of tone and 
manner Ah me, I shall never cease to love him— 
never can I forget him! I wonder who this sailor 
is, who seems not to be what he scems? who gives 
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my father gold—wh« rane b oth row and Tom before, | with Tom; drown him again, if you wish to do | in-law's death, wi ith wpeckags of letters and oth, r 
and of their escapes—and yet whom nei ‘ 1 to | so.” papers, declaring them to be an original private corre- 
know? And how often Tem addressed h smaster,{| “Idon ‘t want to drown you, Tom; but I wish to | spondence between the widow of the deceased, twenty 


us if he were nota in | have you fs uate to me. 


‘ That I'll be; and I do not want any money.” 
“ ] will then say plainly, 
y I wish you to aid me, captain ; 


shipmate in truth, b nly 
guise. There is a mystery about that man, with hi 
ched eye and his embarrassed manner. He speaks 
thick, like one who is watched, and fears to be heard. | 1 
















1der what he can have to reveal touching | knows his duty. You have heard of the arrest anc 
10, he says, is in sor | conviction, as well as sentence, of Colonel Ogilvie ?” 
1 y father’s sake, I would be| “Yes; I heard that he was sentenced to be 


















ready to ser thim. “I peg that it will | hanged, and I am sorry for him, He was a noble 
not prove to be he » is in tr uble, she added, | gentleman, and once I knew him well, for he came 
th deep emotion ‘How I wish, yet foar, I shall | ; oger from Havana with me some years ago.” 
nicet him again every time I go out! i did violence | “ Better still. Then you liked him?” 
to vn heart when I told him to think no m | “ Yes; I never saw a more gentlemanly and cour 
of 1 Yet what, coulda, friendless. and poor girl |,teous man; and though we were but fourteen days 
like med Maideuly, dignity and propriety de- on the passage, I never have ceased to remembeg 
1 led the sacrifice. Bat, I will not think of him.” | him with respect. He made me sent of a silvers 
\ i this resolution,, she addressed herself to h mounted compass when he left ‘the vessel here 
t th the needle; bug. ere she had taken. seven | When I heard that he had been convicted of robbing 


s she had pausedin her t task unconsciouslyyand | the mail, and shooting the driver I was amazed, and 


ndiwas again wandering upon. the interdicted | could hardly believe it; but a chairmaker, who lived 
rhits. ‘Tears, too, came into harayes, ant her Abe next door to me, lent me the paper.containing the 
n hi eaved, as if, her heart were breaking, gor | trial, andiso Iyhad not, a doubts. but it has always 


te! Thou art thinking it is.a lard, lot be be | 
that.thou.canst not hope. to. be: loved and | 
noured, where:thou lovest.so well, 

We will leaye, the lovely girl to her ethy, sad 
litations, and.retura,.tosthe apartment. where we 


been a surprise to me. 


r. st 


the bottom of my heart, poor gentleman! 
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CHAPTER) XA 
| 


“Now, Captain Alison, that’ wa, are.alone,” sai 
Cordon, after the lagt faint. footstep of the reti 
tte had fallen on big listening ear, “I will put | co 

end to this-seeming, Iam not a.sailor, though D| 

st | am @ seaman, capiain. | have come hitherin 
scuise, not knowing that.I should find friends. 
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é eaves-droppers-— 
t I know that, Lieutenant. Kays can freely trust} ‘@olonel Ogilvie: deserves. yout: sympathy, 
limself in the presence of Captain Alison and Tom.” | tain-Alison. Hesig an innocentman in: heart, Nace 
As | poke he removed) the patch from his eye, | he stands convicted of a great_crime. The partieu- 
1 sh od it whole as the other. He then remove ad lars.are these ; 
uin-| 





huge whiskers, and laid them down, the captain} those of one whom you cam infingnee, I. will details) tonger his own. 
rveying the pi i ; with a nt. But | the events to you without concealment. 
m was, so far, in the secret. ‘Then taking off his| “ Colonel Ogilvie,was, as you.are-awarey, formerly: 
nilor ‘ 4 v luck ¢ ls, he | a merchant of great wealth, and retired from: busi- | cided what to do. 
1 bef hem, a fine-looking naval | ness a few years ago highly respected by a large 
r. ‘le of friends. He was appointed guardian to an 
‘ Lieutenant Kays! I be told who yor tate to which his nephew, one of the finest young 
now !” cried the captain, “I am overjoyed! And | men in the country, now twenty years of age, is 
while you have be sed—and I never | 1 He had a visit from a lawyer, as wicked as | honoured. 
1 you; th hI vel whe- | he was shrewd, who made known to him the exist- 


mere sailor. To your generosity, | ence of certain papers which would go to:prove tlie 
of § ‘ oung man illegitimate; and bring dishonour upon 





i, ] ig 
‘I did not knowto whom I 








! was giving it, captain. | his own sister. The lawyer promised to surrender 
m told me of a captain who was hard used by tl the papers for half the young man’s fortune. 
rld—I gave it to him for you, little knowing who ‘This Colonel Ogilvie indignantly refused, and 


the recipient 
cried Tom, who at] 
who waa staring at the 


uld be 





leed defied the lawyer to do his worst, when he 
tened to institute a suit, and so make the matter 


* Bless my soul! 





st gue, al ° 
But on refle 


form of the officer, with 1] eyes wide open with 
»* f i licity was 


ion, Colonel Ogilvie, who felt that 
half as bad as guilt, whether proved 
proved, and conscious that an ill name would 
ys attach to the young man, his nephew, as well 
: follow his sister’s memory, he waited on the law- 
} | yer, and though conscious that the papers, made up 
| of le etters, and confessions, etc., were all ingenious 
| fabrications, he proposed to give the villain two 
and pounds to drop the affair, saying to him— 
4 know it is money you want, and money I offer 
only let this young gentleman retain his hone ur- 
ame, unsuspected and unspotted. Take the 
you, and let him escape this: vile con- 
you. | spiracy against his property.’ 
est day my ,| “But the lawyer, who had set his base attempt on 
} , in order that he might either extort money from 
nel Ogilvie, or from the young man, said that he 
| had ixcreased his price, and that unless he had two 
3 | thirds of the estate of his ward, he should: bring an 
sr,” | action in behalf of the real heirs, to whom he had 
ly to hint the matter, to be employed by them to 
osecute; the collateral heirs being a nephew and 
-e of Colonel Ogilvie’s sister’s husband, and 
sins of young Heber Deforrest, the real heir. 
Unless you make over to me a title to this 
property,’ said the lawyer with a smile of 
ic power, ‘I shall make an‘appeal to the young 
n't pride. He has three hundred thousand, and 
da bt not, rather have one buted 
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iS} 1 by each of 
T) | this while | have beer gt ien 


na Vs said the capt 


| 
R locked | 
» with joy and gratitude. |} 
| 
| 
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| amount of 





imate claims, and tikely to lose even that.’ 

“Of course, Colonel Ogilvie left him, and told him 
to do his worst. Still he feared. He knew this law- 
yer hac 1 been acting for one of the supposed guilty 
i. parties, and might. be imagined to know and have 
tell me how yon came to | access to the facts which he assumed so boldly, 
re, when i a ] rh Colonel Ogilvie had not the least doubt that 

t knowing who liv they were audacious forgeries.” 

? feel, ¢ j | “Really, this isa very singular case, lieutenant,” 
go, said the captain, who listened deeply interested. 

and also the | se dear to me.” “ A very extraordinary one. Colonel Ogilvie had 
That you « 1swered the captaiz every reason to fear. Here was this old shrewd 








trust I J your | 





who 


as to two tried friends, 
for Tom already 


I never conldeunderstand it. 
it, however it mightebe, I am.sorry foryhim, from 


GorpDon was overjoyed ati this,expression.of sym- 
pathy in the captain, and feltthathe. could make a 
uiidant of him without.reserve.. He: therefore said; 
after looking cautiously at.the doer, to,see.that it wag, 
| closed, and at. the wingews,to,see that, thene- were no 


for, as I need: younservices, ormrather 


ye cobeines, andacertain eminent statesman. Thesa 
letters, the lawyer asserted, embraced a correspon- 
dence of two y years’ standing, begween the then y ung 
wife and the statesman, in which her guilt was clearly 
L.} made ont, so that any jury on earth would declare th; 
infant boy she gave birthte. during the ohare ney of 
+ | this correspondence, illegitimgate. The lawyer said 
he.had been appointed exeeutor by this statesman 
>} whohad.died the year befare, and by this mean: 
this guiltycorrespondénce,.careinily filed away, wit! 
copies. of; his.own lettensyfelinte, bis. hands. 
sages, ofj.some of the,letters; he: suffered Colo 
Ogilvie-to. looks. at, thangli he, camtionsly kep: 
from, getting, possession,of, them, And. with (! 
plausible, Lem theletters, he cam 
to, Colonel Ogilvie, and'threatenaditemake the mat: 
public: by instituting asuityunlese.his silence w. 
purehased, threatening, if hefailedowiththe guardian an 
he,would awaken the fearpmofi thehonourable youn: 


man, biqneelf, 
» cried. Captain Alisc t 








“ Wag.aver suoh vilegg 
withindignanthoywer ; “forthere cau be no do 
of the forgery, ol; the, letters: What- was, this “a - 


pe 

“I knew: him well, by-repmtation,.as«a great.rogue 
Lamnow convinced. that heforgedthe.papers.. I hop: 
the.colane] did not givo, him, thes title. deeds of any 
partof the young»man’s:estate,iniordar.to, save. bis 
goed, name, and. the»rest.of| hitepyepcrtys” 

“He could note Still hes féltythat the: henoun o/ 

his: waed, who was, themat, a and 


C 
his: peace of mindy, alge, if/Timy ld | applysto. him 
So. he hardly knewewhatitodo, He didinot:wish t: 
consult, with anyone, for hadinemhow-dawgerous it 


waa.to impart sucli a s 
soon ase had» parted: wit 


jon.to*another ; for ; 
the seeret, it was n 
As for Parchnipglie knew he would 
Keep.quiet while it was for his interestto do so. 
‘“Galonel Ogilvie walked his room all night unde- 
He knew the lawyer well enough 
to know he would do as he said. He knew that 
though the papers should be proved false, half t 
world who heard the accusation would not heed the 
disproof, and_ his nephew and sister would be dis 
He was in distress—almost mad-with his 
agitation of m Suddenly-he sat. down and wrot 
for Parchnip to come.and see. him,.and bring his 
papers. He resolved in his heart to get possessic: 
of them, or of the man’s life.” 
“ He did right—he did right !" cried*the-eaptain. 
“ ‘Phat he did,” exclaimed’ Tom, who-had listened 
with no less interest than the captain to Gordon's 
recital. “I hope he killed. him. and had-the papers 
too.” 
“ Mr. Parchnip came in high glee, confident of suc- 
cess. As soon as he entered, Colonel Ogilvie locked 
the door unseen by him.” 
“*T thought you. would think better of: it 
colonel,’ said the lawyer, rubbing his hands. with 
great satisfaction.. ‘Never too late‘to repent.’” 
“*Have you the papers with you, sir?” demanded 
the colonel in.a quiet tone, under which he concealed 
his agitation. 
“<Yes—never go out without them. Pocket safe 
—strong box sometimes broken open,” answered Mr 
Parchnip. 
“*Tet me examine them,’” said the Colonel: 
“The lawyer drew from his pocket a large packet 
wrapped in leather, which -he deliberately untied 
and then was in the act of drawing forth one paper 
at a time, when the colonel made a grasp at it. But 
the wily lawyer, unfortunately, was: too quick for 
him, and held fast to it. For. a few moments there 
was a morial stru but the lawyer released 
na and, unlocking. the: door; sprang out and 
“ aped.” 
“What a 
warmly. 
“ The same day the colonel reoeived’the following 
note: 
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pity,” exclaimed Captain Alison 


“*Srr:—As you did not succeed in your plan to 
possess yourself of these important papers, I shall 
not again place them or myself in your power. I! 
shall make an appeal to the heir in person, nese.) 
shall no doubt be more successful. I leave to-nigh 
in the stage, and that you may not indulge any et 
of waylaying me, in order to rob me, I inform you 
to show that you need not cherish the hope, fora 
moment of possessing them, that they will go iz 
the mail bags, directed to me ; so you see I shall have 
them when I reach my destination, without any risk 
of losing them on the. way, through any desperate 
violence you and your hirelings might be tempted to 
use towards me, if you thought they were upan my 
person. T. Parcuyir.’ 





you are ‘jon can do anything | lawyer coming forward a few weeke after his brother- 





“Such was the substance of the note which 
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swere. We saw misery and disgrace about 
pefall the young man Heber Peforrest; whom he 
creatly loved. He knew Heber’s pride of ‘ixracter, |'t 


Lis high sense of honour, and his profound senéitive- | ‘to believes him guilty. 


ness. Hesaw that he would 'eithér at once yield His 
fortune, if it were all demanded “by the lawyer,’ to 


with 
ied birth, put @ period to his existénce. Hé was 
overwhelmed’ at the consequences. 
at he wonld save his nephew at all risks! 
“Jt is now two hours to the time Of’ the ‘starting 

f the stage,” he said tohimself. “ It will’ pass after 
ht a deep ravine, where the horses will go’slowly. 

I will attack it, and pdseess imiyself of ‘the 

] at all risks. Twill ‘mask’ myself; andno’one 












“With this resolution he prepared himself to carry 
t through. ~His country ‘residence was three’ milés 

m town.” The stage road skirted it. ° ‘H& Knew 
well the spot throngh which'it would pees,” Pro- 
ling himself witha mask ajd'a pir of'pistols, he 
t town at twiliflit, and: galloped forward “to the 
i Here he posted himself, and waited for the 





1 seen that only two passengers were entered, 
Parchnip and’ another person ‘unknown. “At 
th, about an Hom’ after he ’ had! taken’ up 
position on the iil! 
Is of the coach, and” soon afffrwards* saw 
lamps gleaming along the road‘ through ‘the 

It came down info the ravine ‘at a’ fast trot, 
| the driver then civine'the horses thé reins ‘let 

m walk up the hillside, midway where Colonel 
lvie' stood. “He lad placed a barrier bf ris across 
road, which stops ?d‘theléaders, when-he, sprang 
into the roa#l, and leveling a pistel at the driver 
him throw liin the mail-bag.- Instead of doing 
he man aitned a blow atthe pistol barrpl with -the 

t-end of his whip, when the weapOdp weit off and 
ball penetrated’his side. Tf fell Back’ypen, lis 
with a mingled groam and tcrrgse; Colonel 

Ogilvie, without-looking to see the effect of tre shot, 

nped upon the fore wheel, and grasping the mil- 

-, which was beneath thé driver's feet, dragged it 
1e ground, and hastened aside into the hedge. } 

Here he cut it open and poured tlre’ contents upon 
the ground. 

Then by the light of a dark lantern, which he 

brought with him for the purpose, je examinéd the 
uckages, and when his eye fell on oné inscribed to 

Parchnip, he uttered an, exclamation “of, joy. 

Seizing it, he placed it in his coat pocket, and@‘but- 
toning it safely up. he felt-he had been well‘recom- 
pensed for the’ risk he had’ rin.” He’ then,’ re- 
placed all the letters and parcels, and‘ replaced 
» mail bag on the footboard again. ‘The driver 
sat there groaning and saying he was aedéad man. 
Colonel Ogilvie’s humanity overcame his fears, and 
he resolved to try and save the poor man’s life. He 
removed the rails from the road, and commanding 
rembling passengers within to rémain, ‘quiet, 
g upon the box, he held the driver on to-his seat 

th one hand, while he drove with the other to the 
first house. 

Here he called to the owner, and’ giving,, the 

vounded man into his charge, hastened back unseen,in 




























the darkness to where he had tied his horse, which‘ 
he found, and remounted. 
In another hour, laying stopped once to despatch 


geon to the. coachman’s aid, he was in his own 
mueintown. Lacking the door he.examined, the 
ickage thoroughly. He was amazed.at the system 
the forgery. He saw that it would have. been im- 
ible to have defeated such evidence, bearing 
n its face such seeming truthfylness; and he ac- 
juitted himself of doing wrong in what he had done 

them into his possession, though he. bitterly, 
ved for the poor man who had been woundad, 
whom he had only intenved to intimidate. 
[t was a great misfortune. Did not the lawyer 
make any resistance 2” asked Captain Alison. 

“None, nor thé other passenger, who was,a fat 
uniry gentleman. Both were too thoroughly 
rightened even to put their heads out of the window 
for fear of a ball.” 
_ “Of course this stopping of tlie mail, connected.as 
it was with bloodshed, produced an, immense sensa- 
tion 
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‘When M¥. Parchnip found that his parce] was the 
only one missing, he guessed who had done the deed, 
openly and'so boldly accused Colonel Ogilvie, 
saying that he saiw his, face andrecognized his voice, 
that with great reluctance an order,, was. issued 
his private arrest and examinatjon; for, his_re- 
spectability and wealth seemed to render.the idea of 
his robbing the mail absurd. “Mr. Parchnip was pre- 
Sent as prosecutor,and had hisrooms searched. But 
the Colonel had effectually destroyed the papers he had 





el Ogilvie received. You may judge what his} could be preved against high, when a stain of ‘blood 
‘was seen upen the under pert of his shirt wristband. 
Upon being ‘questioned’'a 


about, breught his hatin from the entry, in which he 

:ve his honour and pure name, or else, ‘overéomé |“had found'a mask; which he exhibited, stained in two 

sliame at the knowledge of his supposed‘de- oye with finger prints of blood where the colonel 
1 


He resolved} ‘ta call for his committal, and*he was conveyed to 
prison.” 


of the crime of robbing the mail, killing the driver, 
and ‘sentenced’ fo\die: 
for ‘the day after’ to-nrorrow,” ‘added Gordon, witli 
ii know who has done the act.” emotion, es he concluded his reeital, 


tened to the narrative of Colonel Ogilvie’s misfor 
tunes and ‘crime with ‘the deepest attention: 
ravine. seaman’s eyes often’ sparkled with indignation, often 
mail. He had previowsly looked “at’ the> books’) melted with sympathy. as Gordon proceeded with the 
story: ‘When he had concluded; hé said in aw em 
phatie manner: 


ascent, he heard. the'}’quit him’ if* it Knew thé ‘partieniars. 
his friends apply-to the Home’ Secretary for his prr- 


*Of| his son’s, who-— 





out’ it he could not reply, 
uit turned pale, and“was so agitated that they began 


“ At this crisis, an offiber who-had been searching 


ad adjusted it. This was tastimeny strong enough 


“ Poor man,”, sighed the captain, 
“The result‘ you know. 


} 


He wage tried. convicted 


His exeention is appointed 





CHAPPRE Bs MILI 
THr invalid captair and'Tom Howe had both lis 


Theold 


“He ougit not to behaneed: Tha world would ac 
Why do not 


dor?” 

““T havé done it; Captain Alison, Tlie Home St 

erptary says that he-pities iim, but cannot extend to 
him “any clemeney: He says that the world will 
say it-is because he is,rich and’ of respectable stand 

ing’. 

“Tis a pity; a great pity,” said the captain, sadly. 
“Y wish trommty htvart, sir, that he could escape in 
Sonre way. 

“Phat wish, captain, is bat tlie echo of mine, and 


” 


+) 


“Tas he a son?” 
“An officer,in, the navy. Tle,was absent at the 
time of his fathér’s arrest and’ trial. Hé is now in 
the town.  H# is my near and dear friend. My heart 
bleeds for tifth. He hag resolyed to rescne. ilis 
father if it be in the, pawer of mortal mar. a0 it.” 
“T’am glad to heay that. This is good news 
Bat what can he dp? What plan as he formed?” 
“May I safely trust! you, Captain, Alison ?” 
“Heart and hand; and if I'can.in any way, aid you 
I wilFo it.” 
“You, can, at least wifli yonr,influence; Colonel 
Ogilvic’s son and, myself are combined togetlier in 
the plan of, achieving his escape, It was decided 
between us, that if they refused to pardon him 
we would. endéayour to. effect. his,.escape. For 
tls, purpese,,.Hugh, . his; son, previded, three 
weeks ago, a. swift sailing shallop, which he bas 
fitted np comfortably within, though on thé outside 
it still resembles, fisher’s, vessel. . This he has been 
atting ready to avail himself of, should I fail in my 
appeal tothe Home Secretary, Last night, previously 
being informed of my failure, he,arrived here, and:is 
now. on. board his. shwllep.on, shore, concealed 
under the island a. mile aad_.a half down the har- 
bour ;. while 1 am_here, to perfect a,plan I have pro- 
jeeted, for rescuing the colonel, from. the dreadful 
tite that.awaits, him, and. placing .bim in safety on 
board,.the. shallop. 

“ How.cau I serve. you, or his; son ?” asked the cap- 
tain, earnestly...‘ You see what.l.am ; a poor cripple, 
and have no possessions but this gold, your blessed 
gift, and my, dear daughter,” 

“You cap seryé;me,,if you will influence. your 
dang)ter.”’ 

In what, way?” asked.the captain, quickly, while 
an, expression of; minugled:joy,, aud_-hope lighted up. 
hig features. 

“In.two. ways,’ answered. Gordon, with, a smile 
and alopk of embarrassment. “ One way by.inducing 
har to enter into our plans,another way by. inducing 
har to,accept, of my, hand,,as_she. already has; my 
heart,” 

“ Is it;possible! are.you. not jesting-—playing with 
an old. man’s vanity? . Lieutenant tays, 1 owe to you 
my-life, mydaughter hag beenyprotected by, you when 
in) danger,.and only gratitude bums.in my. heart to- 
wards, you., ; Do. not,.trifle.with my feelings; sir, and 
cause me.to.fear,and despise you: Iam a poor man, 
and my child is humble like her father. Sheis never- 
theless, .too, pure to..be,spaken lightly of.” 

“Captain, Alison, you.,misunderstand mg and.do 
me injustice, What..I:said: Imean. My thoughts 
of yourlovely, child. are..most. honourable. I have 
secn,enough of ler, character.to loye her... As I told 
you, she,.already ;has..my.heart, and if you. will 
cansent .that, | shall address her, you will render me 
the, happiest.of men.” 





Tecovered. Hewas about to be acquitted, as nothing 


child honourably loved by one so rich,and eminent, 
and one I know to be brave and worthy? Heaven 
be thanked.. But JI seem tobe in adream.” And the 
old captain’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Tt is no dream, sir. It is a reality.” 

“But where have you spoken with her and. seen 
her, to know and love her? for whoever does know 
her mustlove her,” 

“You shall hear, captain, and I will show yon, 
that Ihave seen and known enough of the beauty 






of her character and goodness of heart, toadmire her 
above all other women,” 

Gordon then proceeded to inform the captain the 
circumstances as already known he read ler 
which he first met Jennette, when she so benevy ly 
assisted the poor Italian showman ; and h - 
rated what passed at their two subsequent m:etings, 
and especially commented upon her desire, for Lim 


never to think of her more. 

The happy captain listened with deep surprise 
and emotion at the recital. When Gordon had ended 
with, “So you see, my dear sir, that I shajl haye t 
ask your influence toaid me in my suit, since. she so 
fears me,” he cried with tearful eyes, as he 
the hand of the captain. 





gr. >| 10€ 


“No, no, sir, you need none-of mine. § ver 
you as heartily as you love her.” 

“How do you kuow this?” asked Gordon, with 
animation. 

“ By. her manner—her words—her tears and «ich 
by all of which she has for some time shown 2 lat 
she had a secret at heart. But when I ha ke 
her what was the matter, she has turned if and 
left me in the dark. This is it. Be sur loves 
you, my noble lieutenant, and you will Lave no need 





of any of my interference. You have made me the 
Kappiest of men. I could dance fur joy.if it were noi 
for my lame leg. Of all men in the world to love 
my daughter and ask her in marriage, the man I 
most loved and esteemed! Let me call her.and tell 
her her happin« a 
“No, not by sir, 
quickly. “She may take a different view 
What you do. I have.not forgotten how firmly 
she bade me think of her no more.” 

“ That was because she could not believe you were 
sincere. and honourable,. knowing her own humble 


” 











* answered: Gordon, 





oi it irora 





ness of station. 

“Tt may have been so, though I fear 
something in me repulsive.” 

“Not Jennette. If she doesn’t conféss she loves 
yon, I'll give my head for a main-truck. I'll call to 
her and ask her at once.” 

“Not for the world,, captain. 
your influence can I depend upon it: 

“ How can I say anything but ‘ Yos, lieutenant ?” 

“ And if I should wish her aid in, the enterprise 
before us?” 

“Do yon mean the plan for 
Ogilvie?” 

“Not quite so loud, captain. 
aid.” 

“Tn any way that she can serve you, I consent, i 
Jennette does. But you must not place the dear girl 
in any, danger, lieutenant.” 

“No, sir. She is dearer to me than my own life. 
But I may wish her to take a part that I would give 
my sister, if I dared trust her ; but I dare not, or rather 
do not wish to do so, as she and Colonel Ogilvie’s 
son were loyers prior to the colonel’s unfortunate 
affair; and on that.account she has refused. to see 
him. Sheis a good-hearted girl, but proud and sen 
sitive; and though I have no doubt that. she still 
seeretly loves him, she will not betray it. She feels 
that.she could never wed the son of a man condemned 
to the gallows, even though he be innocent of the 
crime. But Colonel Ogilvie actually did commit the 
act with which he was charged, and for which he was 
sentenced, though he intended no mere mail rob- 
bery.” apna 
“The law judges the fact, not the intention,” said 
the captain. ‘‘It was an unfortunate affair. Your 
sister herself cannot be blamed.” 

“T do not censure her, much as I love young 
Ogilvie. But I do not wish to entrust to her a secret 
that she might not wish to have anything to do 
with.” 

“It would not be judicious. But how could she, or 
my Jennette-serve you?” asked Captain Alison. 

“In.this.way. The keeper is, as I have seen, # 
lover of fruit; and hag an eye. for the pretty fruit 
merebant.. Two days ago, as I was walking in the 
vicinity: of the prison. gates, endeavouring, to plan 
the» most plausible means of getting the colone! 
out of: it; 1 noticed a young and good-looking giv 
go into the office, where the fat jolly-looking keeper 
usually sits. ‘Che door was open, and the girl stepped 
timidly in, being called to by him. Ashe priced the 
fruit, he admired her eyes, and patted her on the 
chin with his finger, as he ate the fruit out of the 


she saw 





If I should, need 


’ 


rescuing, Colonel 
Yes, I may need her 


¢ 





“Can this be true? DoI hear aright ? My poor 


basket. On one side of the office was an open door 
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that led upon a balcony or gallery which communi- 
cated with the dwelling, and also by a flight of steps 
with the courtyard of the prison. Over the door I 
beheld hanging a bunch of keys, which I satisfied 
myself were the keys of the cells, by following a 
prisoner who was taken from the court to the gaal, 
and seeing him received by the keeper, who took 
down those keys te open the inner doors.” 

“ Now if those keys could. be got hold of,” said 
the captain, with deep interest. 

“So thought I, and,I at length conceived a plan 
which I shall try to carry into effect, if I can obtain 
the aid of the fair Jennette. My plan is for her to 
represent a fruit girl and go into the office, and while 
she is entertaining the keeper with a little lively con- 
versation, Mr. Ogilvie, im the guise of a carpenter, 
with a box ef tools, is to step in and ask the girl to take 
some apples to his heuse. He would then watch his 
»pportunity and knock down the keys, as if by acci- 
dent, with a saw that is carried across his sheulder 
for that purpese. Instead of replacing the same 
bunch of keys he adroitly takes anether,in exact 
imitation ef it. from his bex of teols, and hangs it 
up, while he takes possession of the true keys.” 

“ This, if well dene, will be a great step, but what 
— you de with the keeper when you have got the 
cey 9” 

“T shall give Jemmette, if she will take the part, 
asmall smelling-bottle, which she will makea present 
of to :he keeper, getting him to smell it. One inhal- 
ation »' it will stupify his semses, and render him 
uncons ious ef what passes around him. Hugh 
Ogilvie chen habited as a carpenter, will close the 
outer door. take the keys and penetrate to his father’s 
cell, for having been there twice, he took particular 
notice what keys were used by the keeper wo open 
the doors leading to it.” 

“But what will become of Jennette, the apple 
girl?” asked the captain, with a look of alarm and 
surprise. 

“She will leave the office as soon as the other 
takes effect, and I shall be near with a carriage to 
remove her at once from the scene, and bring her 
back in safety to you.” 

“Tt is a perilous business, sir,” said the captain, 
shaking his head gravely. “My dear child is all 
to me.” 

“She is equally dear to me, if possible, my dear 
captain. There is no real danger. She will be dis- 
guised, and she will have left, before it will have 
taken full effect, or alarm given. Nobody will ever 
suspect her agency. Nay, were she even to remain 
near by on the sidewalk, who would ever suppose 
she had any act in the fainting of the keeper?” 

“But the keeper will be rude to her.” 

“No; I should be the last person to place her in 
the way of insult,” answered Gordon, warmly. “ His 
fice door will be open, he has a family of his 
own within call, and, besides, he is too respectable to 
fear that. He merely loves a pretty face, and such 
can tempt him to forget his keys for five minutes, 
aided by wit and courage.” 


“ Well, I will say no more. But when the young 


man gets to his father’s cell, what is he to do then ?” 

“Bring him forth, and place him upon a saddle 
horse, which, with another for Hugh, Tom will 
hold in readiness for him a few yards off. A hack 
might be followed and overtaken, but a saddle horse 
would be able to fly soon from the scene of danger. 


They will ride at once to this remote pier, where a 
boat will receive them, and take them on board the 
shallop, which will at once sail for abroad.” 


“This is an excellently arranged plan, my dear 
lieutenant, all save Jennette’s part in it. But I won’t 
say a word against it if you can persuade her. I 
know you are an honourable man, and would not 


lace her in any peril, or her honour either. I will 
call her. But I wish you could do without the fruit 
girl 

“T should have to invent an entire new mode of 
proceeding to do so. This seems the most likely to 
succeed, though I wish I could devise a better. Now 


will you let me see Jennette alone ?” 

“ Yes ; Tom and I will go and sit out on the bench, 
and I will call Jennette down,” answered the old 
captain, rising. 

(To be continued.) 





A LIFEBOAT was being exhibited in Glasgow on 
the 16th Dec., 1866, and the wife of the captain of 
the Strathlevan, accompanied by her children, went 
to see it, and put an offering into the subscription 
box. Exactly one year after, on the 16th Dec., 1867, 
the captain’s vessel was wrecked, and the following 
morning, the 17th, he and his men were providen- 
tially rescued by the very lifeboat. 

Lonpon Warer SuppLy.—From particulars fur- 
nished to the Registrar-General by the London 
water companies, it appears that the total daily sup- 


94,059,817 gallons, or about 30} gallons per head. 
According to returns of the London water companies 
made to the Select Committee on East London Water 
Bills (Session 1867), it is estimated that, on an 
average, during the year 1866, about 80 per cent. of 
the total average daily supply of water for all pur- 
poses was for domestic use; applying this propor- 
tion to the total quantity supplied in the month of 
December, it may be estimated that about 77,302,000 
gallons were probably used for domestic purposes, or 
about 25 gallons per day for each inhabitant. 





THE QUEEN'S JOURNAL. 





Wit advancing years may be noticed in this 
diary, the difference in styleto which we have before 
alluded ; still, albeit somewhat less buoyant and racy, 
all seems couleur{de rose with the Royal tourists, not- 
withstanding the allusion “to my great sorrow,” a 
sorrow, alas! so soon to be succeeded by a greater 
one, and which led to the publication of these 
“ Leaves.” 

THIRD GREAT EXPEDITION :—TO GLEN FISHIE, DAL- 
WHINNIE, AND BLAIR ATHOLE. 

Turspay, OctosEr 8, 1861.—The morning was 
dull and rather overcast ; however, we decided to go. 
General Grey had gone on before. We three ladies 
drove in the sociable: Albert and Louisina carriage 
from Castleton. The clouds looked heavy and dark, 
though not like mist hanging on the mountains. 
Down came a heavy shower ; but befere we reached 
Castleton it cleared; blue sky appeared; and, as 
there was much wind, Grant theught all would be 
well. and the day very fine. Changed horses at 
Castleton, and drove beyend the Linn of, Dee to the 
Ginly or Geldie Water—just where last year we 
mounted our ponies, 18 miles from Balmoral. Here 
we found our ponies—‘ Inchrory’ for me, and a new 
pony for Alice—a tall gray one, ugly but safe. The 
others rode their usual ones. The same, guide, 
Charlie Stewart, was there, and a pony for the lun- 
cheon panniers, and a spare one for Grant and others 
to ride in turn. 

“We started about ten minutes past eleven, and 

proceeded exactly as last year, fording the Geldie at 
first very frequently. The ground was wet, but not 
worse than last year. We had gone on very well for 
about an hour, when the mist thickened all round, 
and down came heavy, or at least beating, rain with 
wind. With the help of an umbrella, and water- 
proofs and a plaid, I kept quitedry. Dearest Albert, 
who walked from the time the ground became boggy, 
got very wet, but was none the worse for it, and we 
got through it much better than before; we ladies 
never having to get off our ponies. Atlength at two 
o'clock, just as we were entering that beautiful Glen 
Fishie, which at its commencement reminds one of 
McInroy’s Burn, it cleared, and became quite fine 
and very mild. Brown waded through the Etchard, 
leading my pony; and then two of the others, who 
were riding together on another pony, dropped the 
whole bundle of cloaks into the water ! 
“ The falls of the Stron-na-Barin, with that narrow 
steep glen, which you ride up, crossing at the bottom, 
were in great beauty. We stopped before we entered 
and lunched on the bank overhanging the river, where 
General Grey joined us, and gave us an account of 
his arrangements. We lunched rather hurriedly, re- 
mounted our ponies and rode a short way—till we 
came near to a very steep place, not very pleasant to 
ride. So fine! numberless little burns running down 
in cascades. We walked a short way, and then re- 
mounted our ponies ; but as we were to keep on the 
other side of the river, not by the Invereshie huts, 
we had to get off for a few hundred yards, the path 
being so narrow as to make it utterly unsafe to ride. 
Alice’s pony already began to slip. The huts, sur- 
rounded by magnificent fir-trees, and by quantities of 
juniper-brehes, looked lovelier than ever; and we 
gazed with sorrow at their utter rnin, I felt what 
delightful little encampment it must have been, and 
how enchanting to live in such a spot as this beauti- 
ful solitary wood in a glen surrounded by the high 
hills. We got off, and went into one of the huts to 
look at a freseo of stags of Landseer’s, over a chim- 
ney-piece. Grant, on a pony, led me through the 
Fishie (all the fords are deep) at the foot of the farm- 
houses, where we met Lord and Lady Alexander 
Russell last year—and where we this time found two 
carriages. We dismounted and entered them, ‘and 
were off at five o’clock—we were to have started at 
four. 

“We drove along the road over several bridges— 
the Bridge of Carr, close below the ruined Castle of 
Ruthven, which we could just descry in the dusk— 
and on a long wooden bridge over the Spey to an inn 
at Kingussie, a very straggling place with very few 
cottages. Already, before we arrived there, we were 
struck by people standing at their cottage doors, and 





ply during the mouth of December ‘ast amounted to J evidently looking sut, which made us believe we were 





expected. At Kingussie there was a small, curious, 
chattering crowd of people—who, however, did not 
really e us out, but evidently suspected who we 
were, Grant and Brown kept them off the carriages, 
and gave them evasive answers, directing them to 
the wrong carriage, which was most amusing. One 
old gentleman, with a high wide-awake, was especi 
ally inquisitive.” 

WeEpneEspay, OctosER 9.—A bright morning 
which was very charming. Albert found on getting 
up,'that Cluny Macpherson, with his piper and two 
ladies, had arrived quite early in the morning ; ani 
while we were dressing, we heard a drum and fife— 
and discovered that the newly-formed volunteers had 
arrived—all indicating that we were discovered 
However, there was scarcely any population, and i: 
did not signify. The fat old landlady had put on a 
black satin dress, with white ribbons and orange 
flowers! .We had breakfast at a quarter to nine 
o'clock ; at half-past nine we started.. Cluny was at 
the door with his wife and daughters with nosegays, 
and the volunteers were drawn up in front of the inn.” 

“ The Tilt becomes narrower and narrower, till its 
first source is almost invisible. The Tarff flows into 
the Tilt, about two miles or more beyend the falls 
We emerged from the pass upon an open valley— 
with less high hills and with the hills of Braemar 
before us... We crossed the Bainoch or Bynack, 
quite. a.small stream, and when we came to the 
‘County March’—where Perth and Aberdeen join— 
we halted. The Duke gave Albert and me some 
whisky to drink, out of an old silver flask of his 
own, and then made a short speech proposing my 
health, expressing the pleasure with which he and 
all had received me at Blair, and hoping that I would 
return as often as I liked, and that I should have a 
safe return home; ending by the true Highland 
‘Nis! nis! nis! Sit air a-nis! A-ris! a-ris! a-ris!” 
(pronouneed: ‘Neesh! neesh! neesh! Sheet eir, a 
neesh! A-rees! a-rees! a-rees!”) which means 
‘Now! now! now! That to him, now! Again' 
again! again!’ which was responded to by cheering 
fromall, Grant then proposed ‘three cheers for the 
Duke of Athole,’ which was also very warmly re 
sponded to;—my pony (good ‘Inchrory’), which 
went admirably, rather resenting the vehemence of 
Brown's cheering. 

“ We then went on again for about three miles to 
the Bainoch, which we reached at ten minutes to six, 
when it was already nearly dark. As we approached 
the ‘shiel,’ the pipers struck up, and played. The 
ponies went so well with the pipes, and altogether 
it was very pleasant to ride and walk with them 
They played ‘the Athole Highlanders’ when we 
started, and again in coming in. 

“Lady Fife had very kindly come down to the 
Bainoch herself, where she gave us tea, which was 
very welcome. We then got into our carriages, 
wishing the good Duke of Athole good-bye. He 
was going back the whole way—which was cer 
tainly rather a hazardous proceeding, at least an ad 
venturous one, considering the night, and that there 
was no moon—and what the road was! We got 
home safely at a quarter-past eight. The night was 
quite warm, though slightly showery—but became 
very clear and starlight later. 

“ We had travelled 69 miles to-day, and 60 yester 
day. This was the pleasantest and most enjoyable 
expedition I ever made ; and the recollection of it will 
always be most agreeable to me, and increase my 
wish to make more! . Was so glad dear Louis (who 
is a charming companion) was with us. Have en- 
joyed nothing as much, or indeed felt so much 
cheered by anything, since my great sorrow.” Did 
not feel tired. We ladies didnot dress, and dined 
en famille; looking at maps of the Highlands afte: 
dinner.” \ 

LAST EXPEDITION. 

“OcroBER 16, 1861.—To the South—the Lomond 
Hills ; Perth in the middle distance. 

“We walked ona little way, and then I got upon 
my pony. Another half hour’s riding again over 
such singular table-land, brought us on to the edge 
of the valley of Cairn Lochan, which is indeed ‘a 
bonnie place.’ It reminded me.and Louis of Clova; 
only there one did not see the immense extent of 
mountains behind. Cairn Lochan is a narrow valley 
the river Isla winding through it like a silver ribbon, 
with trees at the bottom. The hills are green and 
steep, but towards the head of the valley there are 
fine precipices. We had then to take a somewhat 
circuitous route in order to avoid some bogs, and to 
come to a spot where we looked right up the valley 
for an immense distance; to the left, or rather more 
to the south, was Glen Isla, another glen, but wider, 
and not with the same high mountains as Cairn 
Lochan. Beyond Glen Isla were seen the Lomond 
yee behind Kinross, at the foot of which is Loch 

even. 
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“We sat on a very precipitous place, which made 
one dread anyone moving backwards ; and here, at a 
little before two o’clock, we lunched. The lights 
were charmingly soft, and, as I have said before, 
like the bloom on aplum. The luncheon was very 
acceptable, for the air was extremely keen, and we 
found ice thicker than a shilling on the top of Cairn 
Ture, which did not melt when Brown took it and 
kept it in his hand. 

‘Helena was so delighted, for this was the only 
really great expedition in which she had accompanied 
us. 

“Duncan and the keeper at Loch Callater (R. 
Stewart) went with us as guides. 

“T made some hasty sketches; and then Albert 
wrote on @ bit of paper that we had lunched here, 
put it into the Selters-water bottle, and buried it 
there, or rather stuck it into the ground. Grant 
had done the same when we visited Ben Muich 
Dhui the first time. This over, we walked part of 
the way back which we had ridden to avoid the 
bogs,—we ladies walking only a short way, and 
then riding. We altered our course, and left Cairn 
Glashie to our right, and went im the direction of 
the Cairn Wall. Looking back on the distant hills 
above Glen Isla and Cairn Lochan (Lord Airlie’s 
‘Country’), it was even more beautiful; for, as the 
day advanced, the mountains became clearer and 
clearer, of a lovely blue, while the valleys were in 
shadow. Shichallien, and those further ranges, 
were also most perfectly to be seen, and gave me 
such @ longing for further Highland expeditions! 
We went over Garbchory, looking down on the road 
to the Spittal ;Jand en the lower mountains, which are 
most curiously connected one with another, and 
which, from the height we were, we could look down 


upon. 

“ Here follows the account of our route, with all 
the names as written down by Duncan. I cannot 
‘mind’ the names, as they say here. 

“From Balmoral to—Loch Callater, four miles; 
left Loch Callater at 11 o'clock, a.m., Little Cairn 
Ture, Big Cairn Turc, Loch Canter, Cairn Glaishie, 
Cairn Lochan, Ca-Ness, six miles. Returning 
route:—Cairn Lochan, Cairn Glashie, Garb Chory, 
Month Eigie Road, Glass Meall, Fian Chery, Avon 
Ghey, Shean Spittal Bridge, 4°30 pm.; Shean 
Spittal Bridge to Balmoral, 16 miles. 

“This gave one a-very good idea of the geography 
of the country, which delighted dear Albert, as this 
expedition was quite in a different direction from 
any that we had ever made before. But my head is 
so very ungeographical, that I cannot describe it. 
We came down by the Month Eigie, a steep hill co- 
vered with grass—down part of which I rode, walk- 
ing where it was steepest; but it was so wet and 
slippery that I had two falls. We got down to the 
road to the Spittal Bridge, about 15 miles from 
Castleton, at nearly half-past four, and then down 
along the new road, at least that part of it which is 
finished, and which is to extend to the Cairn Wall. 
We went back on our side of the river; and if we 
had been a@ little earlier, Albert might have got a 
stag—but it was too late. The moon rose and 
shone most beautifully, and we returned at twenty 
minutes to seven o’clock, much pleased and inter- 
ested with this delightful expedition. Alas! I fear 
our last great one !—(It was our last one!—1867).” 

FIRST VISIT TO IRELAND. 

“On BoarpD THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT, IN THE 
Cove or Corx.—Arrived here after a quick but not 
very pleasant passage. The day was fine and 
bright, and the sea to all appearance very smooth ; 
but there was a dreadful swell, which made one in- 
capable of reading or doing anything: We passed 
the Land’s End at nine o’clock in the morning. 
When we went on deck after eight in the evening, 
we were close to the Cove of Cork, and could see 
many bonfires on the hill, and the rockets and 
lights that were sent off from the different steamers. 
The harbour is immense, though the land is not 
very high, and entering by twilight it had a very 
fine effect. Lady Jocelyn, Miss Dawson, Lord 
Fortescue (Lord Steward), Sir George’ Grey (Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Department), Miss 
Hildyard, Sir James Clark, and Mr. Birch are on 
board with us. The equerries, Colonel Phipps and 
Colonel Gordon, are on board the ‘ Black Eagle.’” 

“Fripay, Aucust 3.—We left the yacht at two 
with the ladies and gentlemen, and went on board 
the ‘Fairy,’ which was surrounded with rowing and 
sailing boats. We first went round the harbour, all 
the ships saluting, as well as s of st 8 
and yachts. Wethen went into Cove and lay along- 
side the landing-place, which was very prettily de- 
corated; and covered with people; and yachts, 
ships and boats crowding all around. The two 
members, Messrs. Roche and Power, as well as other 
gentlemen, including the Roman Cathelic and Pro- 
testant clergymen, and then the members of the Yacht 





the people the satisfaction of calling the place 
Queenstown, in honour of its being the first spot on | | 
which I set foot upon Irish ground, I stepped on 


of the people. We immediately re-embarked and 


of the Tamar. The first feature of interest we 
passed was a little bathing-place, called Monkstown, | t 


stopped to receive a salmon, and a very pretty ad- 


“VicerecaL Lopcr, Pua@nix Park, Monpay, 


in sight of Dublin Bay, and were met by the 
‘Sphynx’ and ‘Stromboli’ (which had been sent on 
to wait aiid to comein with us), the ‘Trident,’ and, 
quite clese to the harbour, by the ‘ Dragen,’ another 


slowly and majestically into the harbour of Kings- 


sands of spectators, cheering most enthusiastically. 
It is a splendid harbour, and was full of ships of 
every kind. The wharf, where the landing-place 
was prepared, was densely crowded, and altogether 
it was a noble and stirring scene. It was just seven 


with a glowing light, which was truly beautiful. 


siasm and excitement of the people were extreme. 

“While we were at breakfast the yacht was 
brought close up to the wharf, which was lined with 
troops: Lord and Lady Clarendon and George* 


carde, the Primate, the Archbishop of Dublin, and 
many others. The address was presented by the 
sheriff and gentlemen of the county. As the clock 
struck ten we disembarked, stepping on shore from 
the yacht, Albert leading me and children, and all 
the others following us. An immense multitude had 
assembled, who cheered most enthusiastically, the 
ships saluting and the bands playing, and it was 
really very striking. The space we had to walk 
along to the railroad was covered in; and lined with 
ladies and gentlemen strewing flowers.” 
“ Turspay, Avaust 7.—Dr. Todd, of Trinity Col- 
lege, a very learned man, well versed in the Irish 
language, showed us some most interesting ancient 
manuscripts and relics, including St. Columba’s Book 
(in which we wrote our names), and the original 
harp of King O’Brian, supposed to be the one from 
which the Irish arms are taken. The library is a very 
large handsome room, like that in Trinity College, 
Cambridge. We then proceeded towards home, the 
crowd in the streets immense, and so loyal. It 
rained a little at intervals. Home by a little past 
one. Albert went into Dublin again after luncheon, 
and I wrote.and read, and heard our children say 
some lessons.” 
“ WEDNESDAY, AuGustT 8.—At twenty minutes to 
one o'clock we left for Dublin, I and all the ladies in 
evening dresses, all the gentlemen in uniform. We 
drove straight to the Castle. Everything here as at 
St. James’s levée. The staircase and throne-room 
quite like a palace. I received (on the throne) the 
addresses of the Lord Mayor and Corporation, the 
University, the Archbishop and Bishops, both Roman 
Catholic and Anglican, the Presbyterians, the non- 
subscribing Presbyterians, and the Quakers. They 
also presented Albert with addresses.¢. Then fol- 
lowed a very long levée, which lasted without inter- 
mission till twenty minutes to six o’clock! Two 
thousand people were presented !” 
“On BOARD THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT, IN LocH 
Ryan, Sunday, AuGust 12.—We arrived after a 
dreadfully rough thowgh very short passage, and 
have taken refuge here. Toreturn to Friday. We 
left the Phoenix Park, where we spent so pleasant 
a time, at six o'clock, Lord Clarendon and the two 
elder children going in the carriage with us, and 
drove with an escort to the Dublin Railway Station. 
The town was immensely crowded, and the people 
most enthusiastic. George met us there, and we took 


* The Duke of Cambridge. 
t+ Lord Breadalbane (Lord Chamberlain) was in attend- 





him, the Clarendons, and Lord Lansdowne and our 


Mountain have finely pointed outlines, with low hills | and he teld me how awful it had been. 
in front and much wood. At half-past six we came | great wave which came over the ship threw every- 
bedy down im every direction. 
was threwn down and sent rolling ever the deck, 
and was drenched, for the deck was swimming with 
water. 
war-steamer. With this large squadron we steamed | the enormous waves rising like a wall abeve the 
sides of the ship. We did net ancher so high up in 
town, which was covered with thousands and thou- | Loch Ryan as we had done twe years ago; but it 
was a very safe quiet anchorage, and we were very 
glad to be there. 


when we. entered, and the setting sun lit up the| tains which you see in Loch Goil. 
country, the fine buildings, and the whole scene | called ‘The Duke of Argyll’s Bowling-green.’ Al- 


adies in the carriage with us. We arrived speedily 


at Kingstown, where there were just as many people 
shore amidst the roar of cannon (for the artillery | and as much enthusiasm as on the occasion of our 
were placed so close as quite toshake the temporary | disembarkation. 
room which we entered); and the enthusiastic shouts | slowly steamed out of Kingstown, amidst the cheers 
of thousands and thousands, and salutes from all the 
proceeded up the river Lee towards Cork. It is ex-| ships; and I waved my handkerchief as a parting 
tremely pretty and richly woodéd, and reminded me | acknowledgment of their loyalty. 
Howth and Ireland’s Eye. The ship was very steady, 


We stood on the paddle-box as we 


We soon passed 


hough the sea was not smooth, and the night thick 


and later Blackrock Castle, at which point we/| and rainy, and we feared a storm was coming on.” 


“Sunpay, Auaust 12.—The preparations on deck 


dress from the poor fishermen of Blackrock.” for the voyage were not encouraging; the boats 
hoisted up, the accommodation ladders drawn quite 
Avaust 6.—Here we are in this very pretty spot, | close up, every piece of carpet removed, and every- 
with a levely view of the Wicklow Hills from the | thing covered; and, indeed, my worst fears were 
window. But now to return to yesterday's proceed-| realized. We started at two, and I went below and 
ings. We got under weigh at half-past eight] lay down shortly after, and directly we get out of 


o'clock; for three heurs it was dreadfully rough, | the harbour the yacht began rolling fer the first 
and I and the poor childrem were very sea-sick. | t 
When we had passed the Tuscar Rock in Wexford 
the sea became smoother, and shortly after, quite 
smooth, and the evening beautiful. After we passed 
Arklew Head, the Wicklew Hills came in sight— 
they are beautiful. The Sugarloaf and Carrick 


hree-quarters of an hour, in a way which was 


dreadful, and there were two rolls, when the waves 
broke ever the ship, which I mever shall forget. It 
got gradually better, and at five we entered Loch 
Ryan, truly thankful to be at the end of eur veyage. 
Albert came down to me and then I went up on deck, 


The first 
Peor little Affie® 


Albert told me it was quite frightful te see 


Albert went en shore.” 
“ Pertu, TugspaAy, AuGusT 14.—We anchered 


yesterday in Roseneath Bay, close te Roseneath—a 
very pretty spot—and looking towards the moun- 


One of them is 


bert only returned soon after eight o'clock, having 


We were soon surrounded by boats, and the enthu-| been able to see a good deal of Loch Lomond, and 


even Rob Roy’s Cave, in spite of heavy showers. 
Captain Beechey (who was with us during the whole 
voyage in ’47, and again the whole of this one to 
pilot us), Captain Crispin, and Captain Robinson 


came on board; also Lords Lansdowne and Clanri- | (who met us this morning and piloted Albert in Loch 


Lomond, and did the same for us in ’47), dined with 
us also, and we had much interesting conversation 
about the formation of glaciers, &c., in all of which 
Captain Beechey (who is a very intelligent man, and 
has been all over the world) took part. He was 
with Sir Edward Parry at the North Pole, and told 
us that they had not seen daylight for four months. 
They heaped up snow over the ship and covered it 
in with boards to keep the cold off.” 





THE SILENT PARTNER. 
SO 
CHAPTER XLIII 


Later in the evening of that eventful day, every- 
thing was divulged to Alfred. 

Miss Mary Blythe came, punctual to her appoint- 
ment, and was received by Charles alone. 

“Tt is all right—all right!” he said; “we were 
under a cloud yesterday, but, thank heaven, it is 
lifted to-day.” 

The delighted Mary replied : 

“Then Lieutenant Lee still loves Lucy Holden.” 

“Yes, more fully, more fervently than ever. He 
has never for a moment been unfaithful to her me- 
mory. Our conjectures were all wrong.” 

“Then this is the happiest day of my life. What 
tidings to take to her mother, whom I left but half 
an hour since, sad and foreboding !” 

“Dear! Dear! You must hasten back to her, ut 
not until you have seen Alfred—and—and the rest. 
They are all waiting to be summoned to this in- 
terview, even little Roxy, who was the innocent 
cause of the misunderstanding.” 

Mary assented, of course. 

“ This is Miss Hastings,” said the excited youth, 
presenting his grandfather, amidst merriment. 

“ And this is grandpapa,” said Laura, leading up 


xy. 

a4 Well, well, introduce yourselves,” said Charles, 
laughing. “I forget the names just now, but they’re 
all there.” 

Not the least embarrassed, fully understanding 
their excitement, and participating in it, Miss Blythe 
greeted them all cordially, and felt quite at home. 

“Tt was just a chance whether it was to bea laugh 
or a cry,” the old major said, “ and I’m glad it was a 


laugh.” 30 
“So am I,” replied the widow, wiping her eyes, 





* Prince Alfred. 








Club, presented addresses. After which, to give 


ance, haying joined us on our arrival in Dublin. 
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thich were qiite rad; *but—but.we do; no 
kuow who itis that hag made us all.so happy.” 

“Js there need for further seeresy ?” the lientenang 
asked, in a kindly tone, “or if there be.any reason 
for ypresetving your incognito, I hope’ you are af 
hberty at once to disclose the place of Lucy's retreat, 
Strely nothing but the mest imperative reasons.cag 
ustify you in withholding this, since .she. has, no 
lunger any enemies, and I am-ready this hour ‘ta ga 
in pursuit. of her.” 

No; there was no reason. Miss Blythe told the 
whole story frankly‘and quiekiy, to the great Joy, 
of -her listeners, although ‘there was a slight alloy 
in! the thought, that the sea-still intervened betwedn 
them and Lucy Holden. 

“T shall sailon. the first steamer,” 
“which leaves on Saturday. 
me her address,/and-—” 

“Oh;how Ewish I could go with;you!” 
Lauta. 

‘Butryou can. What.is to prevent.it? 
could give me more pleasure.” 

* Buf—Lam not ready.” 

‘Put tut! You shave .forty-eight.lours to.get 
ready in.” 

But TD eanndt leave my mother.” 

‘Yes, you tam, if Roxana will stay,” replied the 

wriow. 

All eyes-turned to Roxiana ; but she saw only those 
)f Oharles;and:she blushed a warm ‘conscious -blush, 
which fhe dulbfeliow-did not in the least comprehend. 

“ You wili'’stay, Roxiana, won't you?” Laura asked, 
but without eliciting @ reply. 

“Say yea, my dear,” said the widow. 

* It will-be sucha favour,” added Alizxed. 

** We can’tispare little Birdie,” said the-old. major, 

LapT 


said Alfre(l, 
Miss: Blythe will give 


exclaimed 


Nothing, 


g her under the chin. : 
But not’a word said Birdie,-and nota word said 
Jharles, Who listened; however, very intently for.her 


aus wer. 
‘Why don't you urge ‘her, Charles?” asked the 
idther. “Yon. are master of the house, and there 


you stand and never speak.” 

* Am I master of the honse ? 
bat I shallreally be 
will stay.” 

“Really! You are.growing polite, my son. Idon’s 
think ‘ Mies;blastings ean find it.in ler heart to ge 
after such’a' cordial invitation as that.” 

“Now, mother, what-have I done ?” asked Charleg, 
roused by this iron th to-@ sense of being 
somehow in the wrong. “Roxy knows that I-wish 
ier to stay; and [will undertake to induce sher 

other to come and’ spend the summer with: us, tooj 
f'she will remain.” 

“Ah! that sor 
now, my dear?” 

Miss Hastings langhed new, and said they mad¢ 

r of much importance, and she was sure she wag 

y; but if her mother would come 
he would certainly stay until Alfred 


I never knew that; 
very .bappy if ‘Miss Hastings 


1 
{ spec 
hl 8p 





nds something like. Whatsay you 





i that Laura should go; and Misg 
or an almost affectionate leave-taking of 
the family, who hope L they said, to count her, hence, 

rth, among their most intimate friends, went. hep 
way, and was soon opening her budget of good news 

» Mrs. Helden and her daughters. 

Lieutenant Lee did not sail-so soon.as he had in- 
tended. Indeed, nea Ay a week elapsed before his 
ieparture, much to his sister’s surprise as well! ae 

lief, for the delay enabled herto make better pre- 
paration for her journey. 

What extraordinary business it was.that was thus 
silowed to retard his impetuous movements, no one 
was allowed to know; but that. he was in a very @x- 

ited and happy state of mind during this interval 
was apparent to all . 

“ Better make sufficient preparations,” he :said! te 
Laura; “for we shall want to take a lookrat Parig; 

nd parts of Switzerland, and perhaps.several .other 
places. 


Blythe, aft 


Their voyage was remarkable for nothing except« 

gafew very agree able acquaintances made on the 
way; f whom, a young gentleman, was intro+ 
iuced to Alfred and Laura by the captain of the 
vessel, on the mor 

Nothing could 


one 


g after leaving the harbour. 
than the 
nners of ‘ 30 pale and 
tellectual!l indicated a student’s life, and 
whose one drawback, ii it ought to be so considered 
vas a name which provoked as whenever it wad 
ittered. 
Mr. Tinklepaug! 

iinklepaugh.” 


Such 


more prepossessing 
this handsome yor man, wh 
sounLenance 


, Lieutenant 


Lee. Miss-Lee, Mr: 


was the introduction amidst scarcely sup< 


pressed smiles, in which the stranger joined, though 


t yet 
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Alfeed and Laura depriving, themselves Of,his,agree- 


them a,preatdeal. .Not that-he ever:obtrudedshitn- 
self. wpon-them ;-on the.contrary, Alfred made by far 
the most.advances, and seemed. .to.atéain.,to,a rapid 
intimacy with him, before.Laura had passed theauore 
formal stages of -agquaintanceship. 
“ Tinklopaugh! Tinklopaugh |” she would say. {1 
-can't.speak to him withont lamghing, Alived, dt ix im, 
possible!  I:must.shun.him!” 
“Nonsense! ‘YouwHsoon get-usedeto.it, .and.then 
you lLthink nothing. of it.” 
* But letrmeavoid him then, until L do.get ased ito 
it; for I certainiy.camnot, aay ‘good,mornivg, Mr. 
‘Tinklepaugh,’. without layghing.” r 
“Then don't say-it., Say,‘ good, morning, sir,” 
© Well, if that will.do, IU) try.to ateet him, But L 
thought ‘that was met.a xery., polite.,.mode .of -all,; 
dress.” 
“He will understand the reason, and make. al., 
lowencés.” i} 
Bnt-there was;no resisting the, fascinations of. 
Mi. Tinklepaugh,:-and.in.a;few. days,the dutimaty, 
ofthese three young.people had, ripened,to-such a 
degree, that.they.all layghed openly,abont his; odd 
wame; Which began talose. something, 0: dis repul. 
-siveness.in.Laura’s ears. ing 
He was intelligent; +he: danced and sang well, 
he sketched. from, ;uature, evidently . with an du- 
cated, -hand, and he was frly.competent, to - in- 
struct Lauravat chess, “Slthonat she -had considertd, 
herself. quite, proficiént inthat-intellectual game. 


even know. a rook from: a, knight,,they :wére., often 

‘left.alone over their,.sport,..while .the lientenang 

was. deep in some. absorbing; book,. writing; letters 

heme; ‘or smoking his.cherished eigar on deck, 

Not only at clregs,-butyat the piano,-and.sometimes 

on deck, Laura and. hor new friend were ofien toge- 

ther, without.Alfred, whordid not .seam,-to..cbserve 

their growing intimacy, wad’ who certainly took no 

‘measures to check it. 

He.seemed startled once, but-enly.into-a.smile, by 

&@ question which. -his;/smaple-minded sister put/to 

him/as-ihey drew uear the.cnd.of their voyage. 
“Are not names sometimes changad ?”’ -she, .askbd, 

‘““Oh, yes, very-often,’} the Heutenant replied, with 

@ merry twinkle of the eye. 

Laura blushed and- explained : 

* But you know. what: E.moan+-chaaged by-law in 

some suay ?” 

“ Yes—do-you- want to change yours ?” 

*Pshaw! Wou dkuow-;better.,.. But: there’s Mr 

Timklepaugh now. ; One would:thitik: he-would -like 

to- avail himself. of such 4privilege:” 

‘““What! renounte dis-ancesival name, with alliits 

sender associations! -Think of :Tinklepangbiy senior 

—of dear old: Mys.. Tinkie paugh—of/ all; the ‘liftle 

Tinkles !” 

“New, you are making fanp i sknow, but it’s ind 

joking matter for him.” 

‘s Does he conrplain-of-it 2” 

*No, bat everybody must lughat him. . Sappese 

he should wantte-get-marnied x 

*“O—oe—h!” 

“Why ‘yes,;(he might,--yourdsnow,! some »bime or 

oliter. “What clady! would have shim with wach a 

name? And ;hevesit)-en cher <éfds 2 »{Mrsandabob 

‘Tinklepaugh !” ' 

Alfred laughed} and hens trying-to: dhedke bis self, 

he onl y laughed, the mote. de laughed nproarions) y : 

and when he fdund (véiee .gainj he . saidy wiping ‘lis 

eyes, for he had laughed until tears. came-into:thams 

“Plenty of them! ) Phere wouldbe plerity to take 

hima; name and all—-steh a -déligiitiul man.” 

“Do you think:sd.” t 

“* Ves, that Edo.” 

Lanra remained-siden alia though thdpand.thesub- 

jectowas nbt resumed. 

But certain ‘it wasthht Masa seb’ sispirits: failed as 

the day of expetted:separation front her new fiend 

approached,»and rapidly impréwed again as'she lis- 

teucd to a brief couversation vbetween him and her 

bre#lier. 

‘* Where are you gomg) Mr. Tinkiepangli ?” 

“Nowhere in particular. | l’werbden thinking, lif 

you and Miss Lee diadmo-objections, I: wouldigdtwith 

you?” 

“ We shall. be-delighted,’ said Alfred; “or atleast 

I shall,and-as ito Laura+—«’) headed, looking at her, 

“she can speak for hérself.” 


/ 





with a sweet frank 'smile. 

“ But youdonitknew where we are ging, !resumed 

Alfred. 

‘“It;wall be @ pleasant journey forymey Ti am | sure; 

an a it:is,” rephied: Mr. 'Tinktepaugh looking at 
xura. 

“We stop a while here; and‘then tveatiay go to Iee- 





t without as blush to betoken his embarrass- 

nt. 

As the captain had vouched for the entire respect- 
a y of this 4 gentleman. and as his dress was 


as faubtlessias hisdeportment, there was no,reaggn for 


#ble.sosicty; of -which.he.seemed willing to:accdrd 


Very goad.” 

\ Siberia.” - 

“ Oapital 1” 

* Nova Zemblat,’ 

‘Splendid 1” 

/ “ WhywAdized,” said dauaa, oS I+am sare | ueve 
heard you, apoak of going.te any-such dreadful places 
48; these.. Yon said, Ravis,; Switgerland, Briss 
Florence, and Rome, and——” 

“Did.ly myjdear ?" said: Aifved,langhing. ‘ Wel) 
| it shall-be jist as yousay—rthat.is,-youand one ot|. 
person, whom I expect to see within the next fort; 
) eight hours,’ 
Lieutenant Lee's spixits dad: :been very exuberan: 
» theoughoutthe voyage, but he. began.torbe. somew! 
solered, now . by.the: amere.serious: reflections whic! 
this,peculiar position was ealonlated:to awaken. Luc) 
- Holden, atill,,believed, :him,to,-be, dead, and he cer 
iminly did mot.dere to aweken her from..that settled 
eon esi, either by, appearing jwanueunced befor 
jltex,or by writing shor @tetter in, his own name. 
Lawrawas ovidenily. the! fitting: person to act as 
‘eis precunserpand,to,prepare her, mind forthat joyous 
inselligence,'w ich mig t,proveoverpowering in its 
hintensity, Habraptlyvor injudiriouslyaisclosed. 

Of wourse, -Misst Lee,readily amdertook the task 
ithougls ndi- without misgivings as-te-ler.own judg 
anent-and self-cquanand. 

+Thers ig no one! plse—l ngust do it, of, course,” she 
said ; ‘Sbut,;youamustigivye me/some hints, Alfred, fo: 
Tcaawe teelly mo.tact; you know, at,anything.” 

4 ¥ouunderrate: yourself, Laura; lam gure,” was 
the meply ; ‘! but Tshall,of' course, have.some sug 


5. 


They played,a.great deal, and,as .Alized did. riot; gestions toamake, which you can actupon-df nothing 


better ecoursite,yeu., Ourdivst-care must be to get 
into —+shire as soon as possible, and establish our 
selves somewhere in the neighbourhood of.the Al 
lartis. .Adter,that we must, be,guided by circum 
+ghandes.” 

‘ten 
* Heaven:gient that we +may, find; the .dear girl 
¢horeyand wall ;for I caunotaveid some forebodings 
 Butsuvely, Alfred, you.-heve, no reason. for ap- 
uprehéision.” 
¥ D-demotikngw. We all- know whatthe life of s 
go verndss is at the best, and-and I learned f: 
Mss . Blythacthe day before we sailed, that poor 
Lucy had been! almust’ persecuted .by ‘the; attentions 
rof~one ef(the young Allerds.”’ 
© Fenits possible ?” 
) ¥es;fandthat his perents-had.joimed in tying 
te:persuade hor io eccépt him.” 
*Bat yourhave no fears , 
“+ No--not ofthat; Bat, she may have felt com 
~pelldd ta qhitithedamily;end she may be wauderii 
insquest wfyvashew ‘home, without hawing left any 
clue byinwbich we cotld follow her. Lhink of the 
(pertisow ith + would environ sher, ‘in such; a case as 
thateda &strange country, too.” 
aura icombatted these: fears of her dyer-anxious 
Vrother)as ‘well as she could, reassuring) him ch 
by thereflectionthat Providence,» hich’ hadso signall; 
preserved!them both’ frem seriotsi{peril, would uot 
faibto bring them together in safety. 














GHAPTER XLIYV. 


"THiz-jeace'whick hadbeon concluded between the 
ffending. @rsizkard and) herspresuming governess 
was motof/long-continnantes » Mortifiedtion rankled 
inthe ibreast of» the ¥diny woman, and, although she 
wouldesnotymiake| Lucy's» reiusal-of her son ile 
ostensible cause: ofca quiirrel, pretexts were not want 
dng for finding failt with the gentle girl. 

Perhaps, if Miss Holden’s mind had not been too 
fulleofeits oneigreat sorrow; she {would ‘have felt 
miore kdenly the'petty annoyances to which she was 
subjectéds 
saad iti was; shecbore'them all patiéntly, dreaming 
of nothing so'neuclras the loss-of even her miserable 
home;sdnd! being terror-stricken: whenever her en- 
ployer’s \complaimings eudedjas they usually did, in 
someinditect threaivof disinisdal. 

Mr.) award’ s:travels: werenot very protracted, aud 
whenthetime drew inear fot his retarn, the letters 


avhicly heralded itybecame more fréquent, and as these 


always containéd some tender illusen to Luey, | hey 
usually iproduced! a temporary modification of tbe 
niother’g hatshnéss Howards her. 

There secmed so little of the element of firmness 
inthe gentle; yielding governess, that “Mrs. Allard 
began ‘topersuade herself: that her-resolution mig! 





* Tam sure ishalbbe very happy,” Miss ‘Le ‘said; |-stilk beovercome, and ‘that :she might yet be induc: d 


to make stheopining youth happy, especially as he 
would return with the polish of travel added to his 
 fasomating ways.” 

‘It’s got te be one ofvtwo things,” she said, ex 
prestivelys ifnot ¢légantly, to her business-like hus 
band, ‘who')seldom interfered with her domoesti 





land.” 





tule ; o*either«shé’ must have him, or she must 
leave. ‘Edward will-never get ever it, as long 
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as she’s about the house looking so demure and | 
kitten-like, and always dressed so neat. I know she| 
does it on purpose. 

“ It's the blue eyes and curls that-eaptivate Ned,” | 
said the other. 

“Yes, confound them. I'd dike to see thenrGarls | 

lipped, and I believe she'd-be shorn -ofther strength 
chen, just as Sameenwas.” 

Now, it so atithe'sighing Bawari-ro- 
turned homeia e-train which brought the 
party ‘rosstiibemmpeot, that hésat:mear them, that ‘his 

«(tention ae"Mestly attracted to then by hearing |! 
he nemeOMARMFdespoken, and that he was @ifiven 
neatly “eatitic Wythe mention of another “sidme, 

whieh, tas 4h eo AedPonce poeticallysaid;was ‘ten raven 
oni pa ace retro of his lt¢art.” 

y, while hewiekedwnd-almoest 

head of Mis itinewnd as ‘re 

@ following conWersationpélthouigh |) 

prem a low tone of “vélte, Gta cffeet 
ponte yrWeT) be remy 

pene arse better tak rAibawkdaprt(y heinto 

war on We @t¥ive “at War) jourtiey’s 

veurd; “for [amarreaity at rit’ snd 

Perlaipste’van' help us.” 

signifteentty/andsai 






d'si 







vat treme 
ot couse, “Mats the way yeu. 
Leteries.” es 
=a the begtnatng—in her father's!Itfe- 
crous-@ays;when her brother’Was | 
‘nst@in “emideeraged suitor for ‘the ‘hand “of Lacy 
Holm. Sifer- 


fhow erashy 
they had been # re Sma talon ad 
rtunes had become kwewn'tothemercenary Mark 
lolden ; how he had jointed the “army, “been #aken 
rn condemned to death, and how wonder- 
y he had escaped. All this she told succinctly, 
jhically, dwelling on nothing long, except upon 
noble, generous, self-sacrificing Louis Hartley. 
who, by his eounseband aid, had saved her brother's 

‘e, at the imminent'risk of his own. 

She expressed ‘her gratitude, her almost love for 
the unknown Louis in such a warm, earnest, womanly 
way, that Mr. Tinklepaugh did not seem to like it, and 
he looked away out of the window, instead of looking 
into her eyes as he-had-steadily done before. 

Laura did not like this; for she feared that it 
evinced a want of true’ nobleness of character in 
her friend. 

Bat she ‘went ' on. “Lucy's new engagement—her 
fight—her supposed death—her entire ignorance, up 
to'the present hour; all were told, together with the 
means by which they ‘had so recently discovered the 
place of her ‘retreat. 

“We go-now to seek*her,” she added. “ We know 

that she is,-or ‘was-a little more than a month ago, 
a governess in the family of a Mr. Allard, in the 
town which we are -appreaching. But how to dis- 
tose to this dear, loving, faithful girl the news 
which we bfing, or rather which I am to tell 
her (for Alfred will wot see-her until Ihave prepared 
ihe way)—this isthe problem before us. Can you 
giveus any help?” 

“T willeertainly try,"said Mr. Tinklepaugh. “We 
will talk it over ‘at-our hotel. Isuppose we shall 
have time.” 

“Oh, we can'take’what time we choose, though 
Alfred will, of course, be impatient.” 

“It is a most extraordinary story,” Mr. Tinkle- 
paugh added; ‘and, I need not say, a most affect- 
ing one. I am greatly obliged to you for confiding 
it to me, “#4 such a»mark of your friendship, I 
mean.’ 

Yet Leura: had not been quite satisfied with her 
friend’s manner of hearing this narrative. It had 
been rather too polite and formal. There had been 
no starts and’ surprises ;\in short, he acted like one 
who had heard itallbefore. Could Alfred have told 
it to him ? 

When the story ‘was finished, the cane and its 
slim owner had ’@isappeared ; and, when the train 
stopped, Edward, who thought, with his favourite 
poet, “ Whate’ér betide, I've felt the worst,” hurried 
home, pale and excited, yet showing in every look 
1ud actien how fully freighted ‘he was with his won- 
éerful tidings. 

He had not heard the soli¢itude expressed with re- 
gard to the €ffect of too abrupt a communication of 
the news to Miss ‘Holden, and he was quite incapa- 

le of any such reflection himself. 

Good news is good news, he thought; 411 the world 






spationt to°meeher. 
went” 


would be a pleasure to make her happy, and to win 
even some secondary place in her regard. 

After that, he thought he would be willing to go 
into a monastery. 

He had arrived a day earlier than was expected, 
and there was only Mrs. Allard to meet him, in the 
first instance, for hisfather and brother were at their 
Place of business;and Miss Holden, with the children, 
‘Were in the schoolroom. 

“Aftershort and hurried¢réetings, he interrupted 

“his “nether’s exclamations “pon his improved “ap- 

epédrince, by quicklyasking : 

Sy enetelbiuc y sd 

“Fn thesthoolroom,/Baward ;"but don’t be“teo'#m- 

Playa Tittle*indifference, if “you 
* 


“Oh, ao ; What's »all over, Sméther. But Tve 

the-most-wonder{ul thing to tell herfand I must’ see 

sher tinmeddtatély. .Theyll be here iwffive minutes.” 
sou ?”Gaid the®mother, catch- 

ang hold Tok s he ‘Started *to-run ‘wpstairs. 

‘“Don't gop. T'lend forier. But whois itthat’s 

contig ?” 

“Oh, two gentleitn and-o tidy, "inthe samme train 

with me,tiave ter Mr.” 

“ Goodness gracions 1m 

¥ And andere ina Fl tell you “wiien ‘she 


comes." 

deme, precéded "by the three ehiMren, 
who had 7 Secattaparow sage ptthing@aeh ther; 
and very: | for Sree, ‘setting et deflance the 
rules “whitch theirigovernéss had been 
instructed-elaboratelyto'tustil into-them. 
Miss HéiMerkne w“whém she was going to west, 
sand shewtvanced smilingly, ive heriate 
Jover@#ffiendly reception ; but his lodk’/ andthatiner 


MatGrwas did mot permit her to remain an instant’ in @@Wbt that 


18 Fon of bene ot At! Mgomething unusual had occurred. 
Allard-togive 


He shook her hand almost-fiercely; s@ying,-with a 


(Alushed face, as he did so: 


Hawi@some as ever! 
Werderful news for 


“ How do? 
Great news ! 
you!” 

“Forme? For me?” asked Lacy, turning pale. 

“Yes, yes! He’salive! He's alive! That other 
young man, you know! Ican’t think of his name 
now. He that went to the war, and was going to be 
hanged, but wasn’t, for he got away, and he was in 
the train with me. Ke here in five minutes. Mr. 
Lee! That’s hisname! And his-sister, and another 
gentleman.” 

Uttering all this with amazing volubility, Edward 
did not see the growing paleness of the listener, 
until,with a faint exclamation of joy, she sank, “like 
a snow-wreath,” to the floor, her white lips moving, 
but emiting no sound, while still her eager eyes were 
fixed upon the speaker, as if she would hear further 
confirmation of the joyous tidings. 

Delighted with the opportunity, the surprised young 
man lifted her to a sofa, and supported her upon it, 
while Mrs. Allard hastened to get wine and other 
restoratives, which she administered tenderly, calling 
her “my dear,” and seeming in an instant to lose all 
the harshness from her nature. 

Lucy had not lost consciousness, and soon recover- 
ing her speech, she said, with a sweet smile—though 
still trembling violently : 

“ Are—are you quite sure that all this is true?” 

“ Oh, quite sure !” 

* And that Alfred Lee is himself here?” sheasked, 
still more faintly. 

“Yes, yes, the lieutenant. 
tian name.” 

Hurriedly, pantingly, she drew a locket from her 
bosom, opened it, and held it up before young Allard’s 
eyes, without speaking (for again her voice seemed 
to have failed her), but with a look of the most pain- 
ful anxiety. 

“ Yes! yes! That’s the face!” shouted Edward; 
“ only he has a moustache now—that’s the only dif- 
ference.” 

“Don't make a mistake now, Edward,” said the 
mother, while Lucy’s eyes wandered rapidly from 
one to the other. 

“T can’t be mistaken, mother; I have been looking 
at him all the forenoon. I know every feature in 
his face as well as I do my own. He had a lady’s 
ring on his little finger, with six small pearls. 

“Oh, heaven, I thank thee!” exclaimed Lucy, 
sinking on her knees before the sofa. “No, no, there 
can no longer be a dowSt. Pray—some one—help 
me to my room.” ; 

“ Yes, dear; but we cannot leave you alone there 
just yet,” said Mrs. Allard. “ You are very weak 
and faint.” 

When they had assisted her up stairs, and Edward, 
at his mother’s request, was about to withdraw, Lucy 
stopped him with a question. 

“ Did not’ you say something about some one being 
with him ?” 


Glad to see you! 
Glorious news! 


I did not hear his Chris- 








ver, and though Lucy was ‘certainly lost to him, it 


“ Goodness, ‘gracious, yes!” sxid Mr. Allard, smi- 


and 


ling. “His sister, Laura, and a Mr. Tinklejaw, or 
some such name.’ 

“ Her husband!” 

“I don’t know. If he ain't, he’s a going vu. be, I'll 
be bound, for he never took his eyes off her!’ 
“Then they ain't married yet,” said the old lady, 
with a very positive air. 





CHAPTER XLV 





Tivey continued so agitated that Mrs. lealled 
in herfamily physician, who, after administering some 
méditine™to qttiet “her nerves, “advised that sie 
shouldiitve an interview with Mr. Lee with as little 


delayas possible. 
“ Herexetenent will not ‘#ibside ‘wntil it culmi- 


'tiites, and if'Will not tulminéte ‘until-she has seen 


iin,” heeaid; gtavely. 
be*short.” 

“ We @xpéct them every niinute, “seid Mrs. Allard, 
‘end T' — if Pehenld Vaint niyself. -I-am sure 


“*Battet thefirst interview 


“Lucy will. 


“No, ‘madam, ‘she “will “hot swoon *ig@in. Tho 


“Medicitie which T*have given ‘lier*has this’ peculiar 


Vittue—thatit—that it hokisthe rervesata certain 
(degree of tensién «as if “im*e Wice, “nidddm—and— 
» 





The @oor béllYrang, “and “OT went Davy into « 
Aecided #yncope-as if en Ypiiipose “to overset the 
doeter’s theaty. 

‘While the physitian “Wis atténition to the 
patient, protesting that"#he "Would “Pally in an in- 


_ 


stant, Mrs. Allird Jooked‘Ont‘ef the window an 
said: “A-earfige, T°detlare "aida dady and gen- 
tleman.- Dear! dear! Phepeshewill’eome out of it, 
doctér.” 


“ Instantly ina eath, “wiedaim, “you shall sec. 
Let thém be-shownlipat Grice} miadem, at once, so as 
to be-here if possible when she revives. ‘Then the 
fright will be over’and she'll be better.” 

Mrs. Allard hutried down to rece iv a ® the visitors 





who proved to be Laura and Mr. Tinklepaugh wit 
whom Mr. Edward was already in ex ae conver 
sation, holding Laura’s card in his hand. 

“T'll send it to he rif the doctor allows it,” he said. 








‘ Ah, she is ill then,” said Miss Lee, anxiously. 

‘No, ma’an 1, only she’s heard all about it—I 1 nean 
about your coming ny denny Lee—and she’s dreadfully 
shaken.’ 


“Has heard it? How was it possible?” 





“ Why in fact I brought the news myself. I—I 
was in the train with you aud couldn’t help hearing 
” 
Ah I see 
‘Bat here is my mother. Mother, this is Miss 


Lee, and Mr.—Mr.- es 

“Tinklepaugh,” said Laura, very gravely. 

Mrs. Allard shook hands with them, in a very 
flurried way, and said: 

“ You'are to walk up, if you please.” 

“ Not I, I presume,” said Mr. ‘Tinklepangh. 

“Oh, this is not Mr. Lee, more’s the pity, for the 
doctor said the sooner she saw him the better; she’s 
in a fainting fit now, miss, and he e’d like to have him 
the sre when she comes out of it.” 





“Tl go back for him immediate! y with the car- 
riage,” said Mr. Tinklepaugh. “T ean have him 
here in five or six minutes.” 


He did so. Taura wentat once up -stairs, and 
was at the bedside of the patieut, when'she returned 
to consciousness. They had never met but once 
but poor Lucy recognized her at a glance, ant nt. gh 
voiceless, “slie put her tremb! arms und 
Laura’s neck, and they were long looked ina sist terly 
en | race. 

N yt a word was spoken except by the motherly 

Allard, who, ‘greatly excited, kept saying, as 
he wiped her eyes 
“ The dear, sweet creatures |” 


“Tt is all right, now, Lucy dear,” said oes Lee, at 








las “Don’t try to talk, now, for I know how you 
feel. Alfred is alive and well, aud he will 1 ye here 
in a few minutes.” 

Lucy’s tears came freely now,-and this the doctor 
sai d was “ a good sign, a very rood sign.” 

When Alfred came, Mrs. Allard and the physician 
left the room, and no one but Laura witnessed the 


tender inter view which followed, and which though 


‘ribed by the medi- 


protrac ed beyond the limit pres 
cal man, d id. not result unfavourably to Miss Hold n 
Of its detail i, of the heightened beat which her 


now perfe ct happiness imparted to hi wy’s radiant 
t 
it 


y we do no 


features; of Alfred’s inexpressible joy 
propose to speak. Let us rather draw a veil over a 
scene which no pen cduld properly deseribe, and 


whie h imagination can only faintly y depict. 

Miss Lee spent that night with Lucy, and on the 
next day, the latter, alth« ugh still pale and feeble, 
refuse ath to be longer re ,varded as‘an invalid. 

She all her friends, and rode out with them, 





and rece ved some further instalment ts of information 
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[EDWARD FEELS THE WORST.] 


with regard to events which had taken place since she “ Only ten minutes now, Mr. Tinklepaugh. Take 
left, including the marriage of her quendam lover, | care that you don’t get carried off.” 
Mr. Burr. But they told her nething yet of her Laura never ceuld have believed her brother to 
father’s changed fortunes, nor of the Lees’ newly ac- | be so unfeeling, for she was sure he must have seen 
quired wealth, all of which was reserved for future | what good friends they had bécorie, and he certainly 
explanation. had done all he could to make themso. Had Alfred 
At the urgent request of the Allards, Laura re- | really grown selfish, in his great joy? 
mained their guest for the few days which were to But these were her thoughts only, as she looked 
intervene, before the whole party were to leave town, | mournfully upon her brother, and forced a feeble 
either for travel or for an immediate return, for | smile. 
already they were wavering upon this point, with the | ‘“Good-bye—now Mr. Tinklepaugh—good-bye! 
seeming exception of Mr. Tinklepaugh, who did not | There they begin to go!” said the lieutenant, shaking 
propose to abandon his scheme of travelling. | hands violently with his friend, and laughing loudly. 
Lucy’s longings for home were so evident, her | “Remember me to Louis Napeleon—to Mont Blanc 
eyes filled so involuntarily, whenever any mention of | —and—and to the Pope, you know. Good-bye ’ 
her mother was made, that Alfred could not long re- | “You had better give the rest of us a chance, 
main blind to her wishes, nor could he for a moment | Alfred,” said Lucy, advancing, and speaking for 
think of disregarding them. | Laura. 
“She has suffered enough for me,” he said. “I “No I shan’t—nobody but me,” replied Alfred, still 
will never plant another thorn in her path.” holding his friend’s hand, and laughing again louder 
When questioned, Lucy could not deny her pre- | than before—“nobedy but me.” 
ference, although she was ready to forego them for Mr. Tinklepaugh laughed too now, quite loudly. 
her friends, and even begged to be permitted to do | There never was such a merry leave-taking. 
60. | “ Because, you see,” continued the lieutenant, “ be- 
Sut Alfred was resolute. They could travel | cause he isn’t going ashore! He’s going back with 
another year, but they certainly would go home now, | us! Ha! ha! Laura, what do you say to that?” 
he said. | He caught his sister around the neck and kissed 
They, did so. Taking a kind farewell of the Al- | her as he said this; Laura, barely restraining the 
lards, excepting Edward, who being unequal to the | tears of joy which stoed in her eyes, said as she broke 
task of parting with Lucy, kept out of the way. away from him, laughing and blushing: 
Mr. Tinklepaugh, who had kept withthem, accom-| “Oh, I’m very glad we'll have enough for eucre ; 
panied them to the vessel, not looking half as miser- | it’s so awkward playing with entire strangers.” 
able as Laura desired, or as she was conscious that | ‘Oh yes, that’s what we're all glad about, Mr. Tin- 
she was herself, while Alfred, the unfeeling fellow, | klepaugh,” said Alfred, while a general smile illu- 
seemed positively in glee at the prospect of parting | mined the features of the friends, and Mr. Tinkle- 
with his friend. | paugh, like Laura, looked a little—a very little em- 
‘* Only half an hour more, Mr. Tinklepaugh,” he | barrassed. 
said, looking at his watch, as they walked the| “But,” said Miss Lee, with sudden gravity, “you 
deck. “Better be saying your last speeches, and | certainly said Mr. Tiuklepaugh was not going back 
let them be something clever, if you want us to re- | with us.” 
member you a whole year by them.” “Told the truth!” replied Alfred, still in great 





Mr. Tinklepaugh laughed and said he could not excitement. “Mr. Tinklepaugh is not going back 


think of anything clever. with us.” 4 

‘Shall you be absent a whole year ?” Laura asked, “What do you mean now? There is no under- 
ina voice which was anything but cheerful. | standing you, Alfred.” 

“Why he can’t travel where he wishes in much| “Why, I mean,” he said, “that this is not Mr. 
less time than that,” said Alfred, answering for him. Tinklepaugh but quite another man. In short, I 
“Travelling finishes a man’s education, you see | mean that it is Mr. Louis Hartley!” 

Laura, and Mr. Tinklepaugh isn’t a man to shirk No words could tell how utterly astounded both 
business or study.” Laura and Lucy were, (for the latter, of course, had 

Then Mr. Lee led Lucy away to show her some- |} heard the whole story of Lieutenant Lee’s escape, 
thing, affecting to give Laura and her admirer a little | more than a week before,) nor with what delight 
time to themselves, and when, after a quarter of an | they now received this intelligence. 
hour he returned to them, he called out gaily: Mr. Hartley shook hands with the ladies, saying : 
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“This was not my ruse, ladies. He would have it 
80, and you must not blame me.” 

“T take the responsibility,” said Alfred. “ Alone 
I did it.” 

“Tf you were in fault,” Lucy added, “ you havea: 
least done penance in bearing that odious name » 
long, Mr. Tinklepaugh, indeed!” 

“ Tinklepaugh—ho! ho!” 

Again the laugh went round. 

But when the excitement abated a little, Lucy 
Holden hastened to express hesitatingly, timidly, bu: 
in most earnest language the deep obligations which 
they were all under to Louis, and their lasting gra- 
titude. She spoke from an overflowing heart 
and with moist eyes, for she stood by the side of her 
lover, who had been rescued from an ignominious 
death, and his hand rested upon her shoulder. 

The merriment was over now, for a deeper feeling 
pervaded all those young hearts, and even the gay 
lieutenant was obliged to avert his face, and affect 
a sudden interest in some distant object. 

Louis replied, making light of his services, and 
protesting his own greater obligations to Alfred 
who had saved his life, and restored him from sick 
ness and starvation, by his tender assiduous nursing 

Miss Lee alone remained silent, for mindful of the 
glowing eulogy which she had passed on Louis to his 
face a week before, she dared not say more. Indeed 
her emotion was so great, that she could not trust 
herself to speak. 

To relieve them all, Alfred hastened to tell thew 
how he had conceived and executed this little piec 
of strategy, but this scarcely needs recording. 

Louis had been exchanged and,furloughed, and 
having arrived the day preceding that on which 
Alfred and his sister were to have sailed, had sought 
out the lieutenant, who, keeping his arrival secre‘ 
postponed his voyage for a week, and busied himsel 
in the meantime in obtaining Mr. Hartley's discharg° 
from the army. ; 

To prevail on him after that to accompany hin 
abroad, and to obtain the co-operation of the captain 
of the vessel, in introducing the seeming stranger t 
him and his sister, had been an easy undertaking. 

But Alfred said nothing of his chief design 1» 
bringing his chesen friend and his sister into th« 
close ;companionship which a sea voyage necess! 
tated, and in trying the effect of the attractions © 
Louis’ noble nature upon Laura, while her hea) 
was untrammelled by the sentiment of gratitude to 
wards him. : 

How well he was satisfied with his experimev! 
need scarcely be said. 

(To be continued) 
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LEAVES OF FATE. 


BY THE 
Author of “Captain Fritty,” “Amyas Ayre,” &c., &e. 


a 
CHAPTER X. 

Her cheeks grew pale and dim her eye, 

Her voice was low, her mirth was stay'd, 
Upon her heart there seemed to lie 

The darkness of a nameless shade ; 
She paced the house frem room to room, 
Her form became « walking gloom. Read. 

Exstz Damon had business enough that day for 
eyes and ears, as well as fingers. She had a habit, 
lately, of taking her work up into a little dressing- 
room opening from Miss Poinson’s. The pretext had 
been to be at hand to examine certain dresses, that 
she might follow the pattern of their making up, and 
as this reason satisfied Mrs. Doyle the house- 
keeper, and Elsie took care to be so quiet as not to 
make any noise to attract Miss Poinson’s attention, 
she soon obtained an established footing there. 
The chamber doors at this great house, which 
Matthew Poinson had built in remembrance of a 
quaint old edifice in Lincolnshire, were admirably 
calculated to assist the alert spinster’s surveillance. 
There were long glass windows for panels, and the 
doors were so located that one could look entirely 
through them into the great hall. 

Thus Elsie, sitting close to the dressing-room door, 
with the muslin screen drawn just erough to hide 
her figure, but giving her sharp eyes the desired 
view, saw the agitated parting at Mrs. Inchbald’s 
door, when Mr. Scholer’s card called Miss Poinson 
below 

She heard enough, likewise, to arouse her in- 
tense curiosity, she was therefore keenly attentive, 
and moreover with her ear in rather suspicious 
proximity to the keyhole, when slow steps an- 
nounced the young lady’s return. What she beheld 
and heard then, might well fill her with profound 
astonishment and excited conjecture. She sat there 
perfectly quiet, her needle grasped within her fingers, 
scarcely daring to draw a breath, while within Miss 
Poinson’s chamber she heard the slow pacing to and 
fro, and once caught the sound of a choking sob. 
But though she stretched her neck to its utmost ex- 


_tent, the perturbed walker never once came within 


her range of vision. She heard Mrs. Inchbald, after 
an hour's interminable suspense, go to the door, and 
say, in a low, agonized voice: 

“Winifred, dear Winifred, let me see you for @ 
moment, I implore you?” 
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[HUMPHREY'S INTERVIEW WITH WINIFRED.] 


“Not yet. Icannot bear it yet,” was the husky 

reply. 
And Mrs. Inchbald, with a low moan, went back 
to her chamber. Still another hour dragged on, 
and again the guest crept out, and knocked at the 
door. 

“ Winifred, you shall not allow that wicked man 
to cause you such suffering. Hear my explanation, I 
beseech you. I am not so thoroughly wicked as he 
would have you believe. Why has he come here to 
make all this trouble? He is a wretch—a serpent 
who has destroyed our Eden. Lookinto his eyes, and 
you will see that there is deadly evil in them.” 

“Be still, woman !” was the reply, in a hoarse, 
desperate voice ; “that man must be my husband.” 

“* He cannot marry us both,” exclaimed Mrs. Inch- 
bald, with slow, uncertain voice. 

Elsie, peering into the other chamber, was gratified 
at length with a sight of her mistress’s face. How 
piteous it was inits white anguish! Winifred came 
from the other side of the apartment, and, dropping 
on her knees before her father’s portrait, clasped her 
hands, and her quivering lips moved in voiceless 
prayer. 

Such a sight struck even Elsie Damon with com- 
punction. She could not remain there any longer. 
She carefully removed her slippers, and, with soft, 
cat-like tread, made her escape by the back passage. 
She went straight to her own room in the servants’ 
wing, took out her new treasures—a whole array of 
curls, ribbons, laces—and as speedily as possible 
made herself up in her best style, not forgetting a 
touch of lily and rose for the faded complexion. She 
was in too much haste to admire the effect as long as 
she desired, but, putting on her best hat and shawl, 
and taking her parasol, Miss Elsie slipped down the 
stairs, and out into the avenue, without exciting any- 
one’s observation. A brilliant piece of strategy had 
occurred to her, and she did not mean that it should 
be her fault if it were not carried out. 

In her frequent interviews with Swithin Scholer 
she had gained as well as given information. Elsie 
took the path towards the smithy, and only quickened 
her pace the more when she saw Jem White’s 
stout figure marching across the field towards the 
village. 

“ That’s one piece of good luck to have him away. 
Old Hannah is as deaf as an adder, so it don’t make 
so much difference with her. If I don’t find him,and 
have a talk with him this very day, my name’s not 
Elsie Damon,” muttered she, and tripped along as 
lightly as a girl of sixteen. 

It must be acknowledged her nonchalance was 
slightly disturbed when she arrived at the cottage, 




















and found it looking as silent and deserted as ile 
church. 

She took a careful reconnoissance, however, and 
then advanced boldly and tried the front door. It 
was securely fastened. 

“Humph!” muttered Miss Elsie; ‘old Hannah’s 
so much like a door-post there’s no good in my 
knecking. I'll look at the back door.” 

So Elsie walked around tothe kitchen door, and 
tried the latch. No yielding. It was plain every- 
thing was securely fastened. Not that Elsie was 
yet wholly dismayed. She knew a little of country 
management. 

“They've gone separate ways, because Hannah 
wasn’t with Jem White. How’s the one without th» 
key to get in, if home first? Humph! the key's 
here somewhere !” 

Whereupon she commenced a careful exploration, 
looking under a bright tin pan turned down on a 
wooden bench to dry, driving her hand under the 
corner of the doorstep, and stretching up to look 
at the top of the door. 

Suddenly a brilliant inspiration seized her; she 
swooped down’ upon an old door-mat lying on the 
stone step, whisked up a corner, and found the key 

“Tt is not exactly breaking in,” answered she, as sho 
fitted it tothe lock. “It’s a long way back without 
resting, and I’m going to wait for Hannah to come 
back, to tell her about this wool I want her to knit 
up forme. It’sonly a neighbour's way.” 

And in she walked, closing the door carefully be- 
hind her. When Elsie Damon made up her mind to 
a thing, she was not apt to halt at trifles. Without 
any trepidation, then, she passed quietly from room 
to room, saw that they were poorly furnished and 
untenanted, and deliberately mounted another flight. 

A low, melancholy voice, humming carelessly some 
love ditty, transfixed her for a moment like a statue 
at the landing. Then her face brightened; she 
smoothed out her ribbons, fluttered out another curl 
from the rim of the bonnet, and, with what was 
meant for an irresistibly sweet and playful smile, she 
advanced in the direction from which the sound 
came. 

The door was ajar, and Miss Elsie saw into the 
room, before her noiseless step gave any notice of he: 
approach. She saw a carpet, which might well have 
suggested a sylvan retreat, so much did it resemble 
velvety moss besprinkled with blue and white vio- 
lets. She saw rich damask hangings at the walls, 
pictures, vases, and costly knick-knacks crowding 
graceful brackets and carved tables, and a hun- 
dred valuable furnishings, which might well have 
made a visitor at the poor blacksmith’s stare in 
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knocked softly and timidly. 

















nt should be of dulvet*streetness, Shoughyalack ! 
lity it was shrill and sharp : 


Don't de frightened ; itisartriend.” 





























Le unexpected sight. 














u was f#in‘tecough vigorously tochide"his sttase 








position. 
son. 
Ah,” seid he withan-exp rossit of réttet, “ Wini- 
lsentyyou ? Walk in,anad@am.” 

And/he placed ‘an -easy-cbuir, “and | whenlithé! was 

a uted gat down in anotherelosé'at haud. “Bisie un- 
red her-hat and took it offftebing care towhidke: her 
lenéugh to scatter the iglossy curlearenad-her 


Ihave just @ome'irom Miss’ 












































it isso “arn 
l pertarbation “of anithd, thigtd ons. 
was afraid shopléenotifind you. Oh, bamwemitel 
estedin-youpsiy! “Dopity you’ so%miieh that I 
> scartelytmd-thevght tor any onesie.” 
© looked “’anteagy,“esad™“véry “much “amesed, but 
(0d tommnswor : 
You sre“very kind.” 
h no, dotkindwhrall. “Thatéis;-yow live no oc- 
n for gratitude. I Arave-a -tender*end meer 
sizhed Eis! e, Qrepping “her'eyeli 


le heart,” 













































































































































































such things 





(don't vou believ urearrange 
a x ecial provideuce ?)—that first gave your face 
ght. Youcremember that night you‘came 
ot iss Poinson to lovk at her father’s corpse? 
, I was there in the adjoining room, 












































and ‘saw 




















lall. Oh,t ve me, I should have ‘kept 
dving day, though I had pined and 
chted flower, but that I have’ dis 
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eived, how ‘cruelly | 

















[iss Elsie warme 





d-with her subject. 





























face towards shim, beaming, as she supposed, 
1 angelic compassion and tenderness. 
he young gentleman stared at her, beginning to 











< some monomaniac hac 





tescaped from ler prison, 








You cume from Winifred! 





he said again, doubt- 

















bat not from her bidditig, you 
sure. 1 come to unveil to you her false'and 
e heed to me. Waste’ not 
ich wealth of your affection at so°vain a shrine. 

to'save you from the anguish and horror of a 
en-heart. She you to believe that her 
is yours, that I heard 




















heart. Oh siryt 
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you are to win her hand. 















































| you what might well be construed intoa vow 

i thal. Obvsir, let not the blow fall too hivavily, 
| you that you are deeeived—that she! has 

r lovers,and that I heard her declare to-day that 








he young gentleman, 



















































































just 
ining to understand dlsi d her mission. 

“Mr. Seboler, a gentleman staying in town. 
German, and a friend of mine. He told me 
ne ago that he was to marry Miss Poinson, 

from what I saw of her behaviour to you ‘that 
l lhe w r I thought be- 
how unlikely it was, tinat, once'secn you, 





ld have eyes or heart fer another 

iat tl ligression Dlsie sighed softly, looked 
1 bashfulness, and shook the curls over 

“yes. The young gentleman pulled out 
















































































ndkerchief,'and coughed violently. If 

| » had | d up, she must have: diseovered the 
’ winkle in his eye. F 

I to marry Mr. Scholer. Ff heard 














rr 1ough her rapi » took in 
St stop, but went o1 a velvet | 
wh ul figure was reclini with a 


idly from the white, nerveless bends. 
r, the bright blue eyes, 
brilliant complexion—their beauty was tenfold 
Elsie was half inchined 
had stumbled upon some priace in dis- 
She stood a moment in silent ecktasy, and 


e saw the look of consternation and alarm whieh 
up the indolent Hstlessness of the handsome} 
, and hastened toxcla@im,"in-a -v6iee ‘poor Bitte 


‘ Winifred !” exclaimed’the young recluse; cometoe. 
astily to the door, ‘and starting ‘back‘in amazement 


‘Tam a friend,“be ‘euro of that, sir,” eal ie, 
tesying, »owinyand smiling in such a quter, fan- | 
> fashibn,’ that, stalled? as"he fein og oll 


ent; “and I have sought “you, 'to“save Pa) 


. ehersaid,; “end Towas' in | 


; thpathy shall e*yours ! 


Phere, and you—well, P@velare,4t wouldmot be very 
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| her tell that strange black- eyed woman so to-day, 
after their quarrel,” she went on. 

“ What black-eyed woman? Dear madam, if you 
are really to be so good as to be my friend, youmust 
tellemeeverything.” 

“Towall; oh, I will!” answered Elsie, in a fervent 
¢qushofeonfidence. “Only promise*me that you 
‘withmotgrieve too deeply. It will kill me to see you 
sfferfor'thesake jof so false and fickle a-girl as 
Winifred Poinson. Oh, believe me, all avy°wamnest 
I will help you®to"bear 
it \calmly, and “when you are convinced “of ther 
piréachery, you'will forget your love for her. “Pro- 
.filise methat*you will.” ’ 
And Elsie assumed an appealing attitude, as mend 





sseedhing-the clemency-of-a scowhing generalfas@he 
hidee med ‘becoming. a 
“¢ Tnittee d, I shall ‘nttrry.no one*who -is-falsemmd 
fetreattrerous,” returnéd’the-young"man, ‘who, living 
this?time gauged her character, and ‘thedé@bjcct 
eM visit, was tlecided with régard to his@twnthine | 
cfasten “and believe me, my@ear lady, T bal | 
Peherishhie*warmest admiration end gratitude for" 
RO tte’ . to me such genérous sympathy.” 
_ “Mine mpathizing heart,’said Elsie. 
* “Phavewo@eubt of it. Yourface betrays how 
Mamiable andygen@rous is your chaficter,” replied he, 
epromptly. 
Elsie.shookeremrls again | playfully, and, ‘hold- 
‘ahg up ‘her ferfigeer archly:{she*could not help 
Mecling thankfwl\the poor, priokéd,; Blackened tip was 
Mimogly out ofpiglit within “the Msid finger of her 
love), said lightly: 
“Ah, you mustuiéteo soon turn flatterer! .T can 
Mhardly realize nry\ e0bd-fortene Gn fiding you to- 
Wey. Itsdéms quitelike-« dream that Iam: sitting 


Mard to- imagine you “to be the »prinee of the fairy 
tales I used*to read, audove so-dearly.” 

Lieutenant’ Guy sthiled<gaily. He-understood— 
l@lack, far too*well!—*the little arts wherewith to*fas- 
tinate and bewiller Wwomati's Beve%ef Hattery,-and 
s /#heiradmiration for stithéanty-as-his. He put-into 
‘those -bright. bine eyes of shis—a took which 





| aitention.” 


“aud the first tinte Issawyor Seanlbeenis 
first saw me!” repeated he. “ Do 
you have seen me before ?” 
‘ nly, sit Ah, shall I ever forget it?’ 
led , luitering her curls again, and tehing g 
m entirely ‘ata less to understand,” ‘faltered 
el man 
‘And no wonder. But you shall not “ron remain 
qmorance. It was an-accident—a str Jon | 


| 
} 


} 


. | 
She ‘turned 


= ee ae ee 


| by-and~-by. 


| Her voice was despair itself, whenshe said, ‘Now 


poor weak Elsie, and bowing low, answered : 

‘Rather, dear lady, consider me the captive 
night to whom a fairy princess has come. And 
you ‘were ‘going to tell ne sabout Winifred and the | 


black-eyed woman. I am all curiosity and deferential | 


le 


Nisie drew a long sigh of supreme satisfaction. 

“Ah, yes. Twill tell:you.. But first let meassure 
you, all maidens are not thus false and ficklesome 
will remain constant and ‘true through ‘every trial, 
through all vicissitudes. Remember that, and grieve 
riot too deeply over this disappointment.” 

And Elsie, heaving another ‘sentimental sigh, 
crossed her hands-where her heart was supposed to 
be located, and looked over pensively into his face: 
Lieutenant Guy turned around and ‘busied himself 
) witha velvet cushion, troubled ‘again with an hys- 
| te rical cough. When he recovered his composure he 
}found it necessary to pronipt her, as'well-as rouse 
her from her delicious dream of ‘approaching 
triumph. 

“ 4nd *so the black-eyed lady jis ‘staying ‘with 
Winifred, and they are close friends?” 

“They were, but they have had a desperate quar- 
rel, you-may be certain,” said Elsie, coming 'back 
from’cload-land, ‘as sharp and practicalas ever. “ It 
is quite a change. Before, they were moré like two 
lovers than anything else. It was only soft words, 
loving looks, and caressing all the time. ‘My 
dear’Faustina,’ and ‘ my darling Winifred.’ But to- 
day here is my Lady Faustina wringing her hands, 
and begging Miss Poinson'to let her into the cham- 
ber,and to hear her story; and not to believe in her 
wickedness, and ‘your friend Winifred has locked 
herself into her room, and will not look at Mrs. Inch- 
bald without a shudder. You see something or 
other has transpired about this haughty widow 

“Ah!” said Lieutenant Guy, catching his breath 
sharply, “then she is a widow.” 

“ Why, yes, and they do'say there’s noend to her 
money, and there certainly isu’t to the grand things 
she wears, and the haughty manners she puts on. 
No wonder something bad has come out about her. 
I, for one, expected the cloven hoof would peep out 
She tried to put’the blame of *whatever 
itis upon Mi Scholer, but Winifred, the one you 
called your darling, that night, sir, stopped her, and 
told her that Mr. oo was to be her husband. 
And that seemed to kill the proud lady “poe “ht. 





may heaven help us both.’ And “she went back to 
her chamber without seeing Miss’ Poinson’s face.” 
The listener had been drawing his snowy Hand- 
kerchief through his fingers ‘restlessly while she 
talked. As went ona heavy frown drew 


she 


thing tireadful, or Miss Poingon «would ne 


ihof.a picture she #ttmiredof-e lovely womanibe+ fiehwddered so-at the very approach of that woman.” 


to Phish a 
weakPsilly worn, 


‘miseyalso, to love 


-anid-devotedly- lovewtidadore amotlicr person, 
dazed }shall bo nameless,’ 


shall cheat him. 
you and I are to be friends, he is your enemy, also.” 


have been watching for him, you must watch al 
closer now for file. 
any serious designs against me he will tell you?’ 


was eating. 
ballad. 
dreams had slowly transformed themselves 
realities. 


Who:can guess what will be the end? y 
come what will, I think Ishall welcome it in preier- 
ence to the life I have 





down the gracefully ‘arched ‘brows, the blue eves 


emitted an angry sparkle, and the delicate, weak. 
looking fingers sent the twisted folds in half a d 
places. 

“ Tell me everything,” said he. 

And Elsie told the whole scene in very good lap. 
guage, and without much exaggeration. 

“ Cruel, heartless girl!” he muttered, fiercely 

* But you promised me not to take it to heart,” 
said Elsie, sweetly. “Oh, my dear sir, you must not 
shall not break your heart for Winifred Poinson.” 

“ What hadthat Mr. Scholer beemtelling her? p, 
you know? ‘Have you the slightest-euspicion?” de. 


02a 





Pmanded he. 


“Andeed, Ido-not; ‘but it must havebeen som: 


ver have 


“VYou"said you kvew this man. 


Who is he?” 
ed the gentleman. 


| "Seine eset down her eyes and-considered. 


“Hie hay been very dand to-me,” she-said, -6]owly, 


rous iudeed. ‘But then, to be sure, I gaye 
‘on the wanted.” 
. uaiieecre: ?” che asked, “quickly and 


ut my ‘being here?” 


ba 0, “nideed ! responded ‘Bisie. “I got that 


out'of tim.” 


“Phen youReve talked abentame? Good heavens 


madam; youh@ve revined me!” 


‘Biiowaretat bimin amazement, half cryin 


S, a3 


“awesdined: you! ‘How'ean you say that, whe 


Iweuld @owpything inthe world to help you?” 


‘GOWoula yen ? really and truiy“would~you help 
y PP Lieutenant Guy, having the grace 

such an advantage of this 
“Ti-you be-faithful to me, it is 
6 the misohtef: may ‘be ed. ‘Will you be 


50, “ay eg getierous ~ ?, Promise we, | 
‘eseveh 
“Powill. “Dwi anything, if-you will pr 


Poinsen no eer 
“Dgive youmy word, freelysand “¢ladly, that | 
Pnot care fortter ‘ont halfso-wellas I etn madly 
“answered he, with a — iat 
in his eyes, which made Miss Elsie blus nd 





smile in conscious triumph. 


; Now, my young friend,” continued he, “ this Mr 





Scholer has made a dupe of you, and you in turn 


} 


He is my deadly-enemy; and if 


“ Yes,” said Elsie, nodding her head, emphatically, 


“whoever is yourenemy is mine.” 


“Exactly,” resumed Lieutenant Guy. “Tf you 


don’t you, if he 


You think, 





“T think he will,” answered Elsie, a little fai: tly 
“ At all events, -yow are in his.confidence. He will 


not try to hide his»pluns from you, and if you are 
sharp-eyed you cau find them out.” 


*] will try.” 
“And you’will come at once and tell me? & 
“] will, indeed.” 
Ho knew she would, and even then ‘tae to 


marvel, and query; wasit-a virtue, or avfailing, that 
would resist the bribes hitherto accepted for the sake 
of this'sudden, absurd attachment ? 


‘And now,” said he; smiling brightly, “1 must 


not forget that yoware my: guest.” 


And disappearing a moment within an adjoining 


closet, he came forth bearing a dainty, china _ 
piled-with dainties. There ‘were pale, yellow grape 
brown figs, oranges, and.an aceompanintent of d i 
cate confectionery, frosted jelly~drops, and wine im- 
prisoned in amber beads. 


He served them with playful grace, and while she 
, took up the guitar, and sang a romanti 

No - wonder: Elsie Damon believed her ae 
into 
“ And now, 


said he, at last, with one of his’ be- 


witching smiles, “you must really go, hard as it is 
to speak the word, for the dragon below will have 
returned—and no one—positively no one, dear Miss 
iDlsie, but you and Inmmust-know of’ these delightful 
visits. 
again, and I williadmit you at the front door.” 


You must makeva signal, when you com? 


He ‘bowed her out with .a' gay and smiling face, 


but the moment she was gone it was hard and stern. 


¥ “the ealm ‘is broken once more. 


And yet, 


“So,” said: he, 


lived here. 
Elsie returned to her post in :the little dressing- 


room ‘as soon as she arrived home, for she heard the 
whisperings in the servants” hall, that the mistress 
and her guest had taken their dmaer in their separate 
chanibers, and that neither had more than tast ed the 
food, for the trays came downsas full‘as they were 
sent up 
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> was just in time to see Mrs. ‘Ine h bald, in, her “Tn ten minutes after 7 am your wife,” repeated re know that I shall be the most w: 
‘ot and mantilla, cross the hall and knovk once “e slowly. “Then, “Mr. ‘Sclioler you might give | miserable woman in all the world!” said | 
t Miss Poinson’s door. > that-same’ see urity now.’ fred, d sper: sly. eT ler ) wonder, 
Winifred,” said she, “itis the last time. Tf you me I'might,” answered ‘he, a“sitten, “dogged look | Scholer—how you dare take me.” 
will not seé me-now, I am going away, and I’ shall passing ever his face. “On the contrary, I am very p sitive [ shall Win 
r come to you again. Never, never, Winifred.” “And you will not ?” your love. I have not a fear or doubt... You m 
The tone was full.of stern despération. Even Then all-at’ once ‘fier citmtiess gave way. She] then, that I's hall have your promise ? 
I*sie’s heart‘melted with compassion. “She strained leanéd “over to him, with clasped lands; treniLting, The girl turned d her white, hagg 
ry nérve to catch the.response. “Would Wini- “weeping, imploring. “Oh, father, father! you did not dream how 
fyed Poinson refuse ? “Oh, sir, as you liopé for mercy yoursélf some time | my promise Would cost’ me! But I will kee; 
Could she be so -hard-hearted? “No, ‘she sould’ hereéfter, be generous and chivalrous with mo now, | ‘Though my heart breaks, I will keep it!” 
t. There was,a click of the key, the door opened. Loék at me. “See ‘how young I am; how much sor- Swithin Scholer thought-to himself he had n 
Flsie heard the,gasping of two sobbing breaths, and | row “has come upon me, all unprepated for the | seen her so lovely, notwithstanding her pallor. 1 M 
, low, bat fervent kiss. Then the -two lailies-én- | lightest storm. ‘This thing you. ask is worse than | than ever he realized, through this exhibition of her 
i the chani¥er, and the door closed ypon them. | death. “Icannot lo¥é you; and ‘will you be so mer- | Keen suffering, what a rare and sensitive natur 
tiless as‘to ask mie to wrong my Own-soul, and-bind | was, and more than ever before he exulted in 
Myself with*an fron chain, that shall fester into my | sticcess of his ambitious hopes. He took from 
CHAPLER XI. heart and give me a life-time of agony? “Think how | satin bed a hoop of gold, burning with a it 
Oh! happy persecution, Il embrace thee tong and intolerable my life must be to me! Sec | diamond, and’ gently taking her hand, slipp: 
Wither unfettered soul; \wo-sweeta-thing “what a terrible. sacrifice this will-be, on the part \of | ler finger. 
It is to sigh upontherack of love, one so-wholly innocent from any of the sin .in this “You are mine now. sweet Winifred,” he 
Tiare. atnepe matter! Oh,“lave compassion ‘upon me!. ‘Think | pered. “ Do not cliafe like a restless bir d, wou 
; , ad how gratid and gracious an act it will be in you to | Yourself unavailingly. Be happy, rather, in 
ALAS for Blsie Damon’s curidsity ! J give me this sécurity, and yet to ask nothing in re- | that will guar d you from the threatened evil * 
The-pair; within hud .only, stilled «their sobbing} fyrn. “I would honour you, I would bless. your mag- | will love and cherish you always.” 
breath long enough to-begina low, idistinetamum | paniniity-to my latest day but love, you, as you ask A’strong, deep shidder was her only answer. 
nur |‘ fromivthe-ether side ‘ the» wail, whenafrom!the |] aqinot.” ‘ ; "\ sat Ike a frozen creature, incapable t 
anes i +7 nanan e vhy — . He heard her fn calniness, and with an expression | rose BY wesenily, brought the rose-bud, ani 
BO, 1 SOLO eNOS 1 BMY. ow dare! waatdd. }ofttender geief;-and.replied at once: her hair 
should dike-te kndwewhere: you-keep yourselfmow- tt My: debe, dear Mics Poinson; it pains” me’sorely ww ihibeea! Winifre d, do not look so I Yi 
-days,!” i : i ? hte deear ‘you, beuatise: I have ¢ensidered and recon- | Trust me, you will not regret this, Think of 
Aud Eisieyrdespite: her burning! ‘curiesity;4was {rsiteredcthe ‘whole subject. —Will'you for'a moment | tenant Guy's safety.” 
ised-to onéep out of her biding-place, ‘aids go \joolpatiitfrom my! point! of view? I) will: not ask “Yes murmured she : “that ig all the consolati 
lowastairs to attend to'Muxsi Doyle's call. you todldokiat my share of sdffering—“a man ‘buffete: d left me. I n think of Guy’s freedom 
When she was able to make her stcalthy'qeturnj}anditossed around the world; yearning for the sweet | father’s blessing. ; y! Ido not] 
| she heard- was, Miss Poinson’s,. voice, »sayihg:) homecties’ that vive the only true happiness; at last | ther he would have réfused this sacrifi 
le ly: . j : ifimting the one’womantowhom his while heart goes | does not matter; my duty was the s 
“Tam véry, glad. I have heard it.all, Faustina. I forthjand seffering ‘thé anguish of losing her—a-vo- “And the path of gay} is always 
lave less horror and far more charity dor you, and | jaintarysacifice. I will not’ ask sympetliy on'fliat | me amber, the very day th 3 , ¥ 
» for him, I wish my} poor father. could,-have acount ; but sed how itas. “It relinquish this¢laim | Lieute nent Guy able to Wi wk out fearlessly 
wn it before he died. - I think it wonld:have |:pon youyall'your life mist be given to’minister to | world.” 
ved the bitterness.of his sorrow. . But..why {the ablfichness bfthat idle dreamer. °I know'sowell She turned upon him with sudden f 
1 speak thus?, In that higher sphere to which |. .-soanuch wutter than’ you; my dear Miss Poinson— * You'will not—you dare uot deceive 
has gone, I believe all the seerets of. this world: }-whata ‘torture that 'life*would' be. I’ will save | itself would avenge me, if I made this 
ro explained.” ‘you fronpit. I anidetermined’ that Towill. Beliove | 2° good—if it did not help Guy.” ; 
“and now, surely, Winifred, you will,explain'to| me. younvmind ‘will change. Ol, Ham’ so well con- “Tt ‘will help him. L yok in my eyes, 
» why you are going to give yourself to this Ger- (:vinced «that it lies ‘in my piver ‘to ‘secure your I speak the truth.” 
127 said Mrs. Inchbald. ‘‘ Lam,sure you) eaanot.| happiness, that T catinot relingrisli*the’power T hold She did look, and si 
him? ' toenforce it. “It grieves*me ‘deeplyto soem harsh, at 1d now,” he said, “ 
Vout; yet, Paustina. You must. give .me time) to.| because I dmow itis the truest kindness, but, deed, ink of me1 charitably. Remember h 
er from the shock of. this. reyelation,>and' to JeMigs Poinson,’there is’hno ‘alternative between your rit have used the power in my hand, 
iny way plainly, Ii may be that I .shall ‘be |jneongent-and Lieutenant Guy’s’ arrest.” i nderly I try to deal with you. When I come 
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tone in which she spoke was so low and mufiled he 
could scarcely catch the words: 

“T know that I am a poor, unhappy girl, and that 
it were better for me to die, than to go to any mar- 
riage.” 

He sprang to her side again, remorseful and peni- 
tent for his momentary injustice. 

“IT am a brute to think, for a moment, you 
would consent to this, unless there was some ter- 
rible need. Oh, my darling! I cannot see you 
sacrificed. Tell me, Winifred—tell me what this 
great trouble is. He may deceive you; he will 
deceive you, if there be occasion for it. Show 
me the whole, and let me sift out some hope for 

ou.” 
ar If it were only possible!” moaned Winifred. 

“ Winifred,” questioned Humphrey, “there was a 
secret which your father revealed on his death- 
bed. I have heard it hinted, and I guess vaguely, 
knowing his pride, that he would sacrifice you 
rather than suffer a stain on his old name. Has this 
man got hold of it, and is he using it to win youand 
your fortune ?” 

“He says he loves me,” murmured Winifred. 

“Loves you! Do you think I would put a betro- 
thal ring on your finger while you wore a face like 
that? If he loves you he would not force your in- 
clinations. True love is never selfish,” answered 
Humphrey, indignantly. “I see that my suspicion is 
correct. You know that you may trust me; that 
what you say shall never be lisped or scarcely thought 
over after it has entered my ear. Tell me the 
whole, Winifred.” 

“T cannot, Humphrey. I have given my solemn 
promise,” returned she, falteringly. 

“Is there anyone whom you can tell—someone 
energetic and determined? If there be such a one, 
promise me that you will put the whole into their 
hands, before you give yourself into his.” 

“ There is only Mrs. Inchbald,” sighed Winifred. 

“She is no favourite of mine; but she would do, 
if only she were not a friend of this German’s.” 

“She hates him with a bitterness that frightens 
me.” 

“Then she may help you. She is not of the kind 
to yield an inch willingly. Tell her, from me, that I 
rest all my hopes on her, to save you for.me. If 
money be needed, let me pour it out like water, so 
that I only save you, my Winifred.” 

“ Alas! alas! it is idle for me to cheat myself, or 
allow you to hope. Thereis no escape for me. I 
have looked at it inevery way. If Ikeepmy promise 
to my father, I must marry him,” persisted the girl, 
lrearily. 

“Your father did not know this German?” said 
Humphrey, in astonishment. 

“Dear Humphrey, if there were any escape I 
should find it, for death looks far preferable to such a 
marriage. Do not try me any further by this useless 
appeal. The only hope I have is in heaven's inter- 
position. But I will tell Mrs. Inchbald the whole, 
and ask her to help me. You must be contented with 





that promise.” 
“You wish me to go?” said Humphrey, ruefully. 
Her eyes filled with tears as she answered: 
“Tam very tired, and it seems to me I can bear 
no more 2 tion now.” 
He took both her hands in his, looked long and 


earnestly int 
denly sto 
head. 

“Tt may be the last time, Winifred. 
me, and comfort you, if this cruel thing must be!” 
And he was gone, while she sat down and hid her 
face in her trembling hands. 

(To be continued.) 


»her pale, sweet face, and then sud- 
ping, leit a passionate kiss on her fore- 
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Royalty IN AvstTRALIA.—The exuberant wel- 
come given by the Australians to the Duke of Edin- 
proves how easily the loyalty of Englishmen 
e attachment of colonists to the mother country 
may be secured. If Royalty is ever discarded in 
this country, or colonists at the Antipodes ever cease 
yest of friends with the home Govern- 
ut, the fault will lie with the Royal Family and 
with the Government. The Victorians seem to have 

n particularly excited by the advent of a Prince. 
he Legislature thought that 5,000. would be a fit 

to set apart for the Duke’s entertainment; but 
times that amount was insufficient to meet the 

icent ideas of the people, and large sums were 
usly subscribed, Ballarat alone contributing 
8,0002. The Prince was met by 50,000 persons in 

» streets of a great city, where thirty years ago 

ly a house was to be seen. The most amusing 

1e entertainment was the monster picnic. 
lelaide the Duke’s reception was most enthu- 
Messrs. Charnock and Gunn placed a steamer 
Royal Highness. The Duke 
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a seaman of the Galatea. The Spectator says:— 
“Prince Alfred is making a kind of Royal progress 
through Australia. Everywhere he has been received 
with demonstrations of unbounded loyalty, with ad- 
dresses and /fétes paid for out of colonial funds. It 
is expected that the reception in Melbourne will cost 
80,0002, and the Prince was ‘enthusiastically wel- 
comed to the city by a crowd of 60,000 persons. 
Balls, banquets, hunting parties succeeded each other 
rapidly ; the Prince has seen a corrobboree and shot 
a kangaroo, and has been assured by a speaker—in 
Adelaide, not Melbourne—that he may one day be 
King of the Australians, a much pleasanter berth 
than King of the Canadians, which has also been 
proposed for him. The Prince seems to have 
charmed his entertainers, particularly by the vigour 
with which he danced a Scotch reel, and the whole 
continent is in a fever of loyal excitement. Such a 
reception is by no means a bad way of reminding 
the world that Australians are still Englishmen by 
their own choice, and gives a pleasant fillip to the 
social monotony of colonial life. Even the personal 
loyalty to the Queen, so bron vf expressed, is 
a deeper feeling in the colonies than Londoners usu- 
ally believe, the Queen being to colonists what a 
crucifix is to Catholics, a symbol for which they ulti- 
mately contract a direct reverence,” 


Dvurin¢ his visit to South Australia Prince Alfred 
was presented with the following address from a 
tribe of native Australians, by whom it had been com- 
posed and written:—“To his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh. Your Royal Highness,—We, 
who are young men belonging to all the Lake Tribes 
of Natives, are glad to tell you our joy at seeing you 
in this our country. Our old men show to your Royal 
Highness the Corrobboree, or, as we call it, Ringbalin, 
such as our fathers used to have before the white 
man came here. But we do not wish you to think 
that we are all wild blacks because such a sight is 
shown to you. For seven years our tribes on this 
peninsula have had a Christian teacher. Nearly a 
hundred native children have been taught in school. 
Every Sunday more than fifty of us meet together to 
pray to the same God and hear of the same Jesus as 
your Royal Highness does. Some have given up 
native customs and become real Christians, and many 
others are learning the way. Many of us get an 
honest living by working like white people. We have 
often been told about the Queen your mother, and we 
hope and pray that God will always bless her; and 
may His blessing rest upon her children, especially 
yourself, and may He take care of you till you see 
your mother’s face in England again,” 








STATISTICS. 

AccorpINc toa telegram from Spain, the total ex- 
port of sherry for the year 1867 was 63,360 butts; 
for 1866, 61,257 ; and for 1865, 50,457. The. prin- 
cipal exporters were:—From Jerez, Gonzalez and 
Byass, 5,826; Misa, 4,629; Garvey, 4,048 ; Domecq, 
3,659 ; F. W.Cosens (Jerez, 2,777, Puerto, 2,206), 
4,983 ; Mackenzie, 2,611; and Pemartin, 1,829. 


Crexion.—A table giving the exports of coffee 
from Ceylon for the nineteen years from 1849 to 
1867 shows that in 1866-67 the largest export of plan- 
tation was made, amounting to 720,000 cwts., valued 
at 1,944,4701.; while in 1849 the quantity was 
210,187 cwts., of a value of 343,000. Native pro- 
duce, on the other hand, attained its maximum in 
1864-65, when 214,806 cwts., valued at 429,612, are 
returned against 127,339 ewts., worth 113,5801, in 
1849, and only 148,095 ewts., and 296,158/. for the 
season just closed. The total export of both kinds 
was at its highest also in 1864-65, in which season it 
reached 929,045 ewts., valued at 2,358,1102. 


PAYMENTS FoR WuHEAT.—The value of the wheat 
imported into the United Kingdom in the first nine 
months of 1867 was computed, according to the 
Times, at 16,828,0341., as compared with 8,863,1531. 
in the corresponding period of 1866, and 6,137,962. 
in the corresponding period of 1865. In the twelve 
years ending 1866 inclusive the value of the wheat 
imported into the United Kingdom was as 
follows :—1855, 9,679,5782. ; 1856, 12,716,3492. ; 1857, 
9,563,0992; 1858, 9,050,4671.; 1859, 8,713,5322.; 
1860, 16,554,0837.; 1861, 19,051,464/.; 1862, 
23,203,8002. ; 1863, 12,015,0062.; 1864, 10,674,6542. ; 
1865, 9,775,616/.; and 1866, 12,983,090. With the 
exception of 1862, the sum paid this year for 
foreign wheat will thus be probably unprece- 
dented. 

AGRICULTURAL RETURNS FOR GREAT BRITAIN IN 
1867.—The aggregate of these returns has just been 
made up, and, under corn crops of all kinds, there 
were in England and Wales 7,941,578 acres against 
7,921,244 acres returned in 1866; and in Scotland, 
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land under wheat is returned for England and Wale, 
at 8,255,917 acres against 3,275,293 acres jy 
1866; and for Scotland at 115,118 acres against 
110,101 acres in 1866. The number of cattle j, 
returned for England and Wales as 4,()17,79 
against 3,848,435, and for Scotland as 97917) 
against 937,401 in 1866. Sheep are returneg 
for England and Wales to the number of 22,097 93 
against 16,793,204 in 1866; and for Scotlang 
to the number of 6,893,603 against 5,255,077 jy 
1866. The large increase in the number of sheep 
returned in 1867, as compared with the previous 
| year, is to be accounted for by the fact that the re. 
turns in 1866 were made for the purpose of the cattle 
plague inquiry, at a date preceding the lambing ge. 
son in some parts of Great Britain. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


SMALL birds may be preserved as follows: Taks 
out the entrails, open a passage to the brain, which 
should be d out through the mouth, introduce 
into the cavities of the skull and the whole body 
some of the mixture of salt, pepper, and alum, pu- 

ing some through the gullet and whole length of 
the néck ; then hang the bird in a cold, airy place 
first by the feet, that the body may be impregnatej 
with the salt,and afterwards by a thread through 
the under mandible of the bill, till it appears to 
be sweet; then hang it in the sun or near a fire; 
after it is well dried clean out what remains loose 
of the mixture, and fill the cavity of the body with 
wool. 


Mitx anpD Butter.—Some curious and interest- 
ing facts relative to the amount and quality of milk 
yielded under different conditions of breed and feed- 
ing have lately been published, and they are worth 
recording, because of an important qualification 
which they suggest in making analyses of the milk 
supplied by the London milk retailers. Six samples 
of milk fresh from the cow, analyzed by Dr. 
Voelcker, yielded a per-centage of butter ranging 
from 7°62 per cent. to 1°79 per cent. The milk in 
each case was equally free from adulteration, and po- 
verty of food was the sole cause of the reduced 
quality of some of the-samples. As an instance of 
what can be accomplished by proper selection of 
stock and good feeding, it is mentioned that one cow 
in eight consecutive years gave on an average 121 
gallons of milk per annum; in one year, she was 
milked 328 days, and gave 1,230 gallons of milk, 
yielding 540 Ib. of butter, which, at 1s. per lb., 
would amount to 277. as the yearly produce of one 
cow. In the example just quoted, it took 223 lb. of 
milk to make 1 Ib. of butter, but there are many ex- 
amples denoting a much richer quality of milk. Of 
the milk of acow in the United States, every 20 lb. 
yields 1 Ib. of butter; three Ayrshire cows yielded 
proportions varying from 1 in 19 to 1 in 17}; a pure 
Kerry cow, 1 in 16}; and the richest proportion was 
given by a shorthorn, 16 gallons of whose milk 
sufficed to make 1 lb. of butter. Of course, all that 
Londoners have to trouble about is getting the best 
quality of milk at its fair market value, and it should 
be the interest of the milk retailer to require from 
the dairyman a proper standard of richness. But, 
from the particulars we have given, it is evident 
that, in judging of the extent to which adulteration 
is carried by the retailer, the original quality of the 
article is an essential point to be ascertained. As 
regards the element of cost, we call especial atten- 
tion to the fact that a Wiltshire farmer has stated 
that, if he could make sure of 6d. per gallon for his 
milk, it would be more profitable to sell it than to 
convert it into cheese and butter. 















A GOLD mine in the deep valley of the Alps, near 
Salzburg, is the highest in Europe which is now 
worked. There are two tunnels near this mine e2- 
tirely surrounded with glacier ice. The miners 0! 
this region undergo great hardships from exposures, 
and to avalanches, which often sweep them to de- 
struction while going to and fro to their work, or 
while reposing in their cabins on the hill sides. It 
is stated by one authority that there is a locality 
deep within one of the iron mines of Dannemor, 
where the mass of ice is 120 yards thick. 

KILtep in War.—The American Surgeon-Gene- 
ral reports to the Minister at War that the precise 
number of white soldiers officially known to hav 
been killed on the Northern side during the Civil 
War is 244,747, besides nearly 30,000 negroes. 
Moreover, 208,000 soldiers are known to have bee! 
wounded and disabled in the war. According to the 
calculation given, based on the French conscript. 
the able-bodied men in the North between 20 aud 
40, and fit for war, number just 2,000,000. One- 
eighth of these, therefore, were killed, and nearly 
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another eighth wounded and disabled. 
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[GENERAL SIR ROBERT NAPIER, G.C.B., K.S.1.] 


THE WAR WITH ABYSSINIA. 





Dunine the old wars the militia was regarded 
by military men as the cradle of the treops of the 
line. With equal truth it may be said that India, or 
rather the Anglo-Indian Army, has preved the finest 
nursery of Britain’s greatest military commanders: to 
wit, Clive, Harris, Wellington, Napier, Havelock, 
Lord Strathnairn, and a host of others toe numerous 
tomention here. The latest of these, who, having 
already won his spufs in secondary commands, and 
who still in his prime is about to search in fields 
anew a fresh, amd in all probability, glorious reputa- 
ion, is the political and military chief of the 
Abyssinian Expeditionary foree. 

like many others ef our great generals he was 
wknown to the world,and unfamiliar with arms, for 
until the prime of life he was empleyed exclusively 
in the Public Works department of India,in common 
with the greatest part of his corps, the Bengal 
Engineers. Called suddenly into active service in 
the Sikh wars, Robert Napier at once established a 
nilitary reputation for energy, activity, and seldierly 
lnstinct, which he has abundantly added to, in his 
later charges during the mutiny in India, and in 
the Chinese Expedition: in the latter he commanded 
4 division of our army under Sir Hope Grant. 

Born in the year 1810, and having passed through 
the East India Company’s College at Addiscombe, 
he was appointed to that fine corps the Bengal 
Engineers at the early age of seventeen. Being for 
many years in a semi-military capacity, it was not 
until 1814 that Napier obtained his company, and to 
Sesh his sword he was called to serve through the 
Sikh campaign of 1845-6. In 1846 he served as 
Brigade-Major, and shortly afterwards became Bre- 
vet-Major, and received a medal and two clasps for 
ue conduct during the advance upon old Runjeet 
Singh’s dominion of Lahore. 





Like Havelock, having patiently awaited for the 
discovery ef his merit and its fitting reward, Napier 
impreved his oppertunity, and still further distin- 
guished himself at Moultan,—tamons for making the 
fame of the gallant Edwardes,—Goojerat, and in the 
pursuit of the Sikh army, receiving for the latter 
gallant service a medal and two clasps, and a 
Lieutenant-Colonelcy. Shortly afterwards, for his 
services as an engineer, he received the public 
thanks ef the then Governor-General of India. 
With energy unabated, albeit his arduous services, 
he followed up his victories by others equally 
glorious in various parts of India, and for so doing 
received the public thanks of the Government. Hav- 
ing served as the Chief of the Staff to the Bayard of 
England, the chivalrous Sir James Outra ™. atthe relief 
of Lucknow, he was created a C.B. Of Lis services at 
Gwalior, and the defeat of Tantia Topee, and those 
at Pourie, we need scarcely remind our readers. 
For his services at the Taku forts and the occups- 
tion of Pekin, he twice received the thanks of Parlia- 
ment. In the latter he commanded one of the two 
divisions of car army under Sir Hope Grant. After 
the treaty of Pekin released him from Chinese ser- 
vice, he was appointed Military Member of the 
Supreme Council of India, but resigned this appoint- 
ment to accept the less lucrative, but more con- 
genial one, of Commander-in-Chief at Bombay. Re- 
cently he has been created a Knight Grand Cross of 
the illustrious Order of the Star of India. 

Sir Rebert’s nominatien to the command of the 
Expeditionary army to Abyssinia is most popular, 
for he is thoroughly up to his work. He broke 
Tantia Topee’s career. The Bombay Government is 
always ready for a campaign, and, through his exer- 
tions, already the force las grown from ten tonearly 
fourteen thousand men—two Queen’s regiments, 
eight regiments of Punjabees, six regiments of 
cavalry, two batteries of Royal Artillery, Engineers, 
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{ Sappers, a large Mountain Train, and heaven only 
| knows how many followers. 

Of the gallant General a great authority, comparing 
| him with the Napiers of Merchistoun. says :—“ He 
| has many of the very best qualities of the race, and 
| withal is very simple, very clever, very amiable, 
sincere and kindly. His professional skill is his least 
| recommendation. Lord Clyde, who had no great 
| love sometimes for Company’s officers, although he 
| used them now and then to mortify a Crimean regu- 
| lar, placed great faith in Napier when he was attached 
}to his army operating against Lucknow, and his 
good opinion was well sustained by Sir Robert's very 
admirable management of his subsequent work. It 
will tax all his energies and his ability, however, to 
bring this war to a satisfactory conclusion, if Theo- 
dore takes it into his head to run away and carry off 
his prisoners into what, for the use of a better word, 
we willcalltheinterior. In General Staveley there will 
be found an exceedingly careful and judicious soldier, 
to whom General Napier can confide the purely mili- 
tary details with confidence. We may be sure the 
general and medical staff has been carefully selected, 
for these things are better done in India than they 
are at home ; chiefly because the departments over 
there are not all in fetters. To General Napier was 
assigned the choice of staff officers and of regiments. 
He will keep his own staff about him, and no better 
seldier could be found in any army than Colonel 
Dillon. 

As to the objects to be obtained by this war, and 
still more, the other even more practical question, 
the reason why we are going to fight the Abys- 
sinian Sovereign, there are diverse opinions, but we 
will endeavour to throw at least a little light upon it. 
We had some dealings with the rulers of Abyssinia 
prior to 1848, but it was then, under the authority 
ef Lerd Palmerston, that a Consulate was first es- 
tablished at Massawa. Mr. Plowden was the gentle- 
man selected for the post, and he succeeded in con- 
cluding a treaty of friendship and peace with the 
petentate ef the hour, Ras Ali. Of course it followed 
thatthe next person who succeeded to the royal 
autherity disavowed the precious compact, and when 
the present King Theodore came to the throne, he, 
teo, quietly ignored the existing engagement ; it 
was principally through Mr. Plowden’s advice that 
the Consulate was appointed ; but scarcely was the 
effice gazetted before Mr. Plowden himself was com- 
pelled to report to the Government the uselessness 
of his commission, and the insurmountable obstacles 
he saw to tho establishment of commercial relations 
with a nation of plunderers and freebooters. Inde- 
pendent chiefs insisted on their ancient right of 
stripping all merchants who trusted themselves 
within their territory, and other chiefs levied what 
imposts they pleased as part of their revenues. Be- 
tween these advocates of the protection of native in- 
dustry, the fair operations of trade were rendered 
impossible. “ A white man,” wrote Mr. Plowden, 
“ig considered fair booty, to be fleeced according to 
the extent of his ignorance or his fears.” This was 
unpromising, and in the autumn of 1853 Lord Cla 
rendon wrote to Mr. Plowden to express the disap 
pointment of the Government at the result of his 
experiment. 

By and by Mr. Plowden was killed, the man who 
is the cause of our present troubles at that time 
holding the precarious position of king. We need 
not describe the means by which Theodore contrived 
to gain possession of the chief autuority; they were 
no better, and not very much worse, ihan the means 
ordinarily adopted by Eastern potentates, and sanc- 
tioned by immemorial usage. What it concerns us 
to know is, that Theodore is a man of resolution and 
courage, full of the ambition “to restore the glories 
of the Ethiopian empire.” He had broken the power 
of the chiefs, and professed Christianity with much 
ardour; circumstances, it is true, have changed with 
him of late. He has outraged his character as a 
convert, by imprisoning and threatening missionaries, 
and the “rebels” have been able to drive him into 
unknown hiding-places. For his own fate we can- 
not profess great solicitude, but it is important to 
have it borne in mind, that he had always declared 
himself strongly opposed to the British Consulate. 
He said, in plain words, that he wanted no consul in 
Abyssinia. Mr. Plowden was his friend, and the 
king gave him a proof of devotion in slaughtering 
1,500 persons in revenge for his death. But when 
Mr. Cameron was sent to take his place, although he 
presented the king with an instrument for diverting 
the monotony of Abyssinian court life in the form 
of a barrel-organ, at once a cheap and useful sou- 
venir, the dislike of Theodore to the scheme of 
bringing the two nations into close affinity became 
evident. He first ordered Mr. Cameron to Mas- 
sawa, and then sought by every means to discou- 
rage him in his mission. 

The rest of the story may be briefly told. Mr. 
Cameron went on his own responsibility into the in- 
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drawal of friendship on the part of Englend, if not 
laration of hostilities, and might cousequently 
be expected to treat British subjects withim his do- 
miniens as prisoners of war. After this, although 
witheut giving our approval to the subsequent cen- 
clusive cruelties of Theodore, we may remark that 
with less provocation European sovereigns have 


committed worse acts. 
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nham broke tl rough ~ 0 Tedemapeah & hand: 
imp »sed on himself, sh« ld showin. hoyw- 
ly the opinions of the -outsid@twerld were 
ed by her, in comparison with th happiness 
y might find together. She believed. in him, 
trusted him, and all the rest wagpof little 
consequence in the estimation of her trulyawemanly 
heart 
Meeting a; anglcy, they talked mostly: ofc tlie 
past; but oom also gave a sketch of her 
tures since she left England. She spolgq ‘ef her 
present life as so consonant to her tagbess and: 


while she did so, that lermercnrial fendindewagecone | 
believe her, though shi, combi seamed yy 

1 how. Inew haspatteined: toy, smeliigerene: 
posure. f soul, aftaarthe. tempestuougcapeniengen 
On the followin aneenilibi soon afttr brealtitatua: 
mall open carriage .wagdrivento thecdoor, in awiitehe 
two ladies, tookicteimplages, Inez dreve hexsehfg} 

le the lad: ims edtemdamee-placed. himeelf onvthier 
behit a. Ste-badspromiged to.teke Mrs»Langlegry 
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life she led; and anere fully ap reciate the 
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When they were again t gether in the littiesitting= 
m at the palazzo, Mrs. Langley sighed. softig-and 


, was known, aud‘ by-whom-ske- 


chijpwag,inexpressi- | 


spirit within, and J,in my worldliness, will say 
more to disturb it. 
| blessings as you pass. 

Inez kissed her and fervently replied: 

“T trust thatitisso. Ihave striven to find the t 
comforter, and I believe that he has been sent to 1 
But. you are tired with our long drive, and I y 

to rest awhile before “dinner i8 served.” 


thatd ner: 
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passed away, and Mrs. Langley found 


sby.no means an idle life. Besides h 
visitete-titepligmses of the poor, at stated hours sh 
reeeived -iahitemts for advice or assistance, and fey 


were turnet figaimgher door without receiving aid 
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“T see that t you have indeed devoted your life to 
rood works, Inez; but it seems to me that you were 
intended for something better than making yourself 
1 minister of good to others.” 

“What could be better?” asked Inez. 

- don’t exactly mean better, but—but for» some. 
ing that would afford you a personal object in life. 
Is your heart so wedded to that.sad past: that-you 
have lost all desire for such.things as. usually, form 
the happiness-of our ear one y exis otence? Pardon mey 

y dear, if T wound: 

nt by nature, and 7: must s] menk openly: of what | 

10ves me at the moment,” 
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grandist. and most terrific hM 
Langley preferred to any version of the great lt 
poss Withiweliich she was familiar. 
On thedaste vening of the visitor’s stay. Inez 
wi ith somecliesitation: 
“ Deyouithink it will be painfnl to- Mrs. F 
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“ Dihope se indasds bat, onless that wretch 
fits the. doom she morits;and/ias time f 4 
sion Defore she, goeste meet the reward of 
Cin wouakalwn ys beanits stigma, except in the 
ofithese who know how noble and tri ne he is. 
_— I say to Aunt Gertrude for yout ? She m 


8 Marklond again : i 


painful, F think she will unders 

1d willherself shrink from open 

wounds b y aanecsting with me” 

mu are right.J-wil bring Opal hitl 

at Gay will wish-te see, you once at 

least: before we leave Reme.” 
* W Lew ~ come to: bid 

bring Mr.:Denham with yeu, 
Inez: acc lenaieatell her guest: te. the , oor of tl 


me: farewell. you m: 
but: not: before.” 


| hotekin: which her friends had taken.up: their qu: 


“ You do not wound me, dear friend; but I thought } ters». and. themreturned to the seclusion of her ow! 


fter our morning’s experience, you would under+4 homey briglitervaud -happier-for the pleasant days 


stand that I have found my li fe-work, and am happy. they hal passeditogether; but she twas cons sion S ¢ 
no wish ito breakthrough ithe uniform tenour of her 
life, and return: to the world she had -virtnally re- 


pestered git. ‘The poor you have always with | 
i 1 said the divine Master, and I am trying to act 


will'answer frankly. Tam. dead to earthly-love,:as 
women understand it. My heart is: buried. in. that; 


I have- consecrated to: the sacred’ past.’ Kneeling 
b fc pre it, I daily commune with the spirit ofhim who 
is gone, and this visionary being’ is dearer. to-me 
than any living presence can ever again beeome. 
Women marry every day, and fulfil the duties of 
vife and mother ; then wliy should you grudge to 
the poor, one who is willing’ to. devote ‘all the ener 
vies of her being to the alleviation of theimwoes? I 
have found my niche, and I intend to. remain in it, 


perior to the lot I have chosen. With’ my. views, 

onsider no vocation more exalted.” 

“T acknowledge-that, yet I cannot bear to seevon 
inister of grace to others, while none minister in 
iv turn to you.” 

‘There you are mistaken. I daily find my reward 

more ways than you think. Heaven has been 

very good to me; for in‘place of the yearning desire 
secure my own happiness, he has given: me peace 
seeking to promote that of others.. Can ‘you not 

» for yourself’ that I have found it 

“T see upon your brow the light ofthe ‘angel 





nouneed. 


Opal listened with deep interest to» the accom 
Mrs:-Langley gave of her visit, and so great a | 
sire. toe see the young saint she. described: was 
myakenediin her heart, that: she herself asked if i 
would: not be possible to:induce Inez to receive her. 
hastened to:say: 

“ Por-once nry eloquence has had its: due. effect, 
for I have been trying tovareuse just such a. desire 


Mrs. Langley 


in your mind. 


Iyoz requeste 


ad) me.to bring you t 


visit hers. She has:no jealous feeling: towards you. 
for she knows-that:you never really: rivalled her in 
odfrey. The poor child, insists that 


the heat of G 
he comes bae 


keto hev in spirit 


t; and@assures her that 


he loves her stile although he has passed the portals 
Iuypossible as suchia thing is, th 
lia)lucination consoles her, and I could not tind it i 
my heart te combat:the visionary \belief.” 

“Tt would: heave: beenicrnek to attempt’ such 
thing. It is settled, then; that I cango: with you 
when -you'make your next: visit.” 

Two days? later Mrs. angley sent amote to Inez. 
warning lier-thaton the folowing evening ske would 
conte to her, necompanied by Opals She prepare’ 
for them a little feast of fruit and wine, and th 


of the grave. 


awaited their 


arrival with 


that.secret composure 


Go on your way, Inez, scatterin 
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1: had. beeome the habit of } or mind, in the years 
if-diseipline through which she had passed. 
When the carriage drove up to the ‘entrance, she 
went out to receive them, took Opal in her arms and 
tenderly kissed her, and then ushered them into the 


house. 





eyes of Inez wandered occasionally to the 
fair face of her guest, but she did not make her 
uncomfortable by looking too closely at her, and 
stranger would never have imagined that there was 
anything peculiar in the relations of-these two bean- 
tiful women towards each other 
Opal was the more embarrassed of the two, but 
she soon shook the feeling off, and conversed with 
her usual freedom and ease. ‘Lhe gracefal vivacity 
fher manner evidently charmed her and, 
with a sigh, she thought it had been by no means a 
difficult thing for her fiekle lover to be suffi 
scinated by this attractive creature to consent to 
tily hismother’s wishes, without doing any great 
violence to his own feelings. 





hostess, 





























t Inez did not resent that now Fenton’s 
tragic end had atoned for all the w ad com- 
mitted, both against herself and her @ rival. 

fhe fruits were enjoyed, the wine tasted, and then 

» gathering shades of twilight warn: 1d the visitors 

that it was time to depart. Inez teok the hand of 
Opal in her own and:said 

“Tam glad to have met you, Mrs. Fenton. Yon 

bear the name I once thought would have been 

ny own, but you are more than worthy to do so. 

That yet exchange it for that of the man 

pr most earnest prays Heaven can 

ig good ont of evil, and ther carry my peti- 





t dim 7. 


to sweep away the clouds thet dim your 
you that happines 


; horizon, 
both deserve to 





and give you 
‘If, as we are told. ‘the prayers. of the righteous 
ileth much,’ I em sure that yours will be an- 
1. I shal feelas if an rel is interceding 
he ne of grace for me and ‘mine,” and Opal 
nt forward-and kissed Inez on cheeks and lips. 

» two did not meet again during her stay in 
me, though Mrs. Langley went constantly to the 
secluded house of the young recluse, and spent with 

‘every hour she could spare from other engage- 





Peter's; 


Miserere; 


‘travellers saw the illumination of St. 
to the chanting of the wonderful 
and visited every object of interest in around 
t Their sojourn lasted till the latter days of 
nd then they began to turn their thous 

s their native land, with a yearning desire to 
behold its hills and valleys again. 

In the evening before their departure, Mr. Denham 
rith his sister to visit Inez, and bid her fare- 
well. She received him with grateful. sweetness, 
conversed with him fre y and earnestly of her plans 
tions, and when he left, Mr. Denliamn was 
i with the conviction that she had four 
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the true sphere for which nature had designed her, 
1 was happy ia the tot she had chosen. 
On parting she took his hand and sai 
“You were kind and thoughtful for me, when I 
sorely needed a friend, Mr. Denham, and I shall 
f tit. Unlikely as sucli a thing now seems, 


chance may throw into my hands the power to serv: 


you; and T need scarcely say that I shall most 

















eng avail myself of it, should snch a 
] i. I trust that all will yet.be well with 
and love and peace dwell together in 

t be able to make for y 

“Thank yon, and hraven bless y t 
wis] iss Lopez,’ ' replied Mr. Denhar 
] 1 hi “ping sister into the carri and was 
Dorr Ly 

I r] sy wiped away h r tears, and said: 

‘Is itnotashame that such a woman as that should 
be lost to society? to the friends who would so ten- 
derly cherish her!” 

“My dear Anna,” he gently replied, “she lias 
found what is better for her own contentment in the 
lot she has chosen. <A life so active for good must 
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intore yurse 
without a 


1 
he n the three families were again settlex 


ve he 


omes, the old habits of social 
ed, and a day seldom passed 
tween Opal and Mr. Deriham. 
+ er-like words were ever exchanged between 
1 felt that they were not. ueeded. In 
quiet ways the strong attachment that bound 
in one common bond was evinced, and although 
pal became a belle, and a distinguished member of 
the circle in which she moved, never for a moment 
h 1 her lover cause to. doubt the singleness and 
purity of her devotion to himself. 
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Mr: 
8 name came, to render their union possible, 


Time glided on, yet no vindication of 
Denham’s 
and he began to despair of such a result; though 
Opal never lost her faith that in the good provi- 
dence of heaven he would yet be cleared from all’ par- 
ticipation in the crime of which many believed him 
guilty, and be able to claim her hand. 

Four years ‘were added to tl! 
the, Continent, and it was now more than seven years 
since Mr. Godfrey Fenton met his fate, and yet that 

























































youth to « hope that 
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iose they spent:on | 





may prove vain 
me to be generous, Opal. Give me. str 
linquish you to a brighter lot than tha 

She looked ‘in his face and smiled tenderly an 
sadly; as she gently replied: 

“ You influence me to do nothing, 
alone prompts: me to the course I hav 
determined npon. I shall live for you al: I 
our future union be possible or not. you 
how much I suffered when I plaeed bx n 





Gur. 

































event to all but Mr. Denham and his sister seemed | life and mine a barrier that believed ti " impa 
as mysicrious as ever. able, you would understand how impossible it is { 
They alone possessed the clne, ye ‘bore to | me to do s v thing again. Lam the betrotl 
proclaim the truth, for the sake of 1 they so | your soul, yu are of mine, and can, b 
tenderly loved. lin the i 
Opal, in the full coy of womanhood, was more | gilded sha s my ice 1 
beautiful, more lovab! with gentle firm- e. , t] ’ 
ness she maintained he Y ri igh it to independent action compact, a 1 1 
with reference to her own 1 resent affairs, and, much | no living man sha atk f 
as she was admired, her mother saw with pain and | you are entitled to claim it as the lust 
annoyance that she would’ permit none -" her | elioice.” 
adorers to approar! her in the cl ter of a wooer. ! Opal raised |} aa} 1 3 I 
She therefore -senght an rvi ire Mr. Den- | &j of the id [ 
ham, and endveveured to. enlist ows x her cause, | Denham reve1 ier] } his 1 
Hec mse i t to-do so, thoveh p in seek ] new it | lie rs 
woul 1d-be to him to urge Opal to xn to anoth ar} Then holding: her amoment clasped in his arms 
that for whieh every moment of his life he wag | he ferventl id: 
ye rning ; still, it ne be done; he the refore dete er- | hi rt n he 1, Opal, I wil 
mined to seek Opal: Vhile for i vil compact. After what h 
she,entered thi m, and he gs} | passed betw no cloud i 
of Mre s. Hastings’. wish regarding rerton. | ever enter my h We maj on y 1 
“She requested’ me to use in his favour such in- | able to redeem troth we lave 
fluence as she faneies I’ possess with you. I shrank | plighted, but I n to beli that « 
from doing tl for I think you understand best | will be better for you ¢} g g r | 
what will be oh ye happiness, But Mrs. Has- | another,” 
tings would take no refusal, and I promised to place | “Tt will be far better; and now let r 
| bef re-you all the advantages of such a marriage. i) the palazzo. In my present state of fer I 
my ee | pty the visit we cont 4 
A cold’ hand was suwidenly tid: on his own. | will be as brother and si 
Opal’s eyes were rais ith a look of doubt and ts the certainty | ’ 
pain in them that went to his st heart. She Uy i Tay ? 
faintly said: | a iv 
“Sop, Guy. Don’t ask me to make my mother's y I 
heart glad at the expense of all I holt dear in life. 1] will come [ have 
could‘never have believed that you would accept of the, gods grind t 
such an embassy as tlris to me.” | and we will trust, tliat 
Touched, bewildered, maddened for the moment, | cance.” 
Mr. Denham suddenly wound his arms around her, At the command of Mr. Denham the gondol 





| became the bride of Mr. Godfre 





and passionately cried: 

“JT would sooner die tl 
any other than myself; 
heart’s best treasure! I can never hope to make 
you mine, wildly as I love you. I must not listen to 
elfish promptings of my own heart, Opal; must 
not induce you to remain single for my sake. Pardon 
this outburst. I have done what I had pledged my 
own heart not to do; but in this moment 1 am very, 
very weak.” 





an see you give yourself to 
brit, oh! 


darling r—my 





























She enffe rest a moment on his 
heaving br ‘ating herself from his 
eY hhra 1 

It is bett : yve you: let that.con- 
sole yon, though we may never be able to overcome 
the obet icles to a perfect 1 We can, at least, 
live in that hope ; d that stter to methan the 
mot *kery of happiness my mother asks me to accept, 

a on with a man who deserves better of me 





than to give him a loveless hand. No earthly power 
shall again induce me to impose upon myself the mar- 
riage bond with any other than yourself, I under- 
stand my own heart now, and I know that from my 
childhood I have preferred you before all others, I[ 

y Fenton because my 
so earnestly desired it ; bn i i 





parents 
my own wishes tothe 
lit to act now for myself. 
In spite of all his previous 

for a few momen 








Denham 
and the rapturous 
art of Opal with a ful 
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season, rendered her oblivious of 
the presence of the, one she loved, and the tender 
protestations he was pouring into her ear 

But soon a bitter pang ‘k to the hearts of b th, 
as the remembrance of t 1 ‘sition returned 
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to them, and ina 
claimed ; 

“What crac! fate threw this blig! rht upon 
We may live for each other. bat ye : 
you so much as the brighter of 
sweet companion of my days.” 

“ We shall never be wi 








Guy. You 









can see me every. day ey: eturn hom 

we can be the best of friends, alw on each 
other, and waiting till God brings it some means 
of clearing you from.that crucl charge. That He 
will do it yet, I feel the firm assurance, and till that 





day comes I can trust and hope. 

“ But in the mearitime our youth will pass away— 
all the brightness of life be Bolle! Oh, tay darling, 
it is asking too much of you to devote your beautiful 





returned on its course, and ee went 















the palazzo in which they had their ter V 
abode. 

He sought an interview with Mrs. Hastings, o 
in some confusion informed her that his « assy hia 
utterly f 1. 

She seemed gréat] nted, but 
% vith att rf 

r wishes. 

"Wathel & lone converaktion her danghter, } 
Hastings reluctantly undertook to co 0 
refusal to her suitor, and this she did so effectualls 
that Mr. Egerton abruptly left Venice and set out { 


England, 

A few days later our travellers departed for R 
where they désigned spending the Easter hol 
to witness the religious festiv: 

After the explanation between Mr 











Opal, both seemed happie r than bef , and 
yi sung rj by her affectionate attentions to 
mother, seemed to wish to atone for the disaj 


ment she had inflicted on her 
(To-be continued.) 
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the hapless Emperor, was delivered to Admiral 

gethoff by the Mayor of Vera Cruz on the 

November. The operation commenced of oper 

large deal case, which was found to contain an 

case of zinc. The, latter was next op 1, 

beautiful rosewood coffin, on. the top of wl 

large and elegantly carved cross (all the w 

| Mexican artizans) was seen. Tho mayor tl 
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with velvet, and the body well cushioned in to pre- 
vent any movement, so that the head, hands, &c., 
were evidently in the same position in which they 
had been placed originally. The admiral was then 
called upon to say whether he recognized in the 
body present the corpse of Ferdinand Maximilian, 
Archduke of Austria, and whether he would receive 
itassuch. Replying in the affirmative, the coffin 
was again closed, and the key handed to him. 


MAGAFF THE WISE. 


———————— 
CHAPTER Ill 


Epwin oF ANWICK was lostin a strange and all- 
absorbing reverie. Mechanically he paid out the 
line with which he was to draw back the sling, and 
while he did so, he thought of the sweet face which 
had beamed so brightly and so gracefully upon him, 
when he had announced to the maiden that she was 
saved. He forgot the storm ; he fergot the peril he 
had undergone ; he forget the mortal peril that still 
surreunded him, and he forgot the presence of those 
disappointed men, whom he had forced back from 
their attempt to go first to the shere—forgot every- 
thing but that beautiful face, and the wondrous 
emotions that had been stirred into life in a depart- 
ment ef his soul where an emotion had never had 
life before. A mother’s care he had never known, a 
sister had never been his, and ef all the female world 
the only representatives he had ever known, had 
been the servants who had attended him in the castle 
and the few peasants’ wives and: daughters who 
lived upon the island. 

He had been upon the mainland of England, but 
as he trod the soil as an outlaw, subject to death if he 
were known, he had sought to avoid society as much 
as possible. For the first time a young and beautiful 
maiden had bestowed upon him a warm and generous 
look, and had spoken words of blessing in his ear. 

Oh, how eagerly he watched that frail support, as 
his thoughts gradually wandered on to what might 
be the result of the meeting at thecastle. If she 
should reach the shore in safety, and he should follow 
her, he should see heragain. Wouldshe smile upon 
him? Would she thank him for what he had done? 
Would she be grateful, and allow him to approach 
her as a friend? But she would at some time or 
other leave Anwick—go away to her own home, and 
he would never see her more. 

A sharp pang thrilled his soul as this. reflec- 
tion passed through his thoughts, and he was 
allowing himself to think how blessed it would be 
if her sweet presence could be his to cherish for ever, 
when a quick cry behind him arrested his attention, 
and upon turning he had time to behold a mighty 
wave towering above him, catching and reflecting 
from its broken crest the beams of the beacon fires 
that still burnt upon the shore—had time to be- 
hold this, then he grasped the rail before him, and 
bowed his head. There was a shock, a drenching 
flood, and when it had passed our hero stood up 
again. His first thought was of the sling and its 
precious load. He looked and saw it not. A thrill 
of agony pierced his heart, for he thought the 
mighty sea had borne the frail vehicle down to de- 
struction ; but presently he saw it again, the maiden 
and her father safe, and while he gazed, those 
who stood upon the rock reached forth and 
drew the drenched passengers upon a firm and 
sure foundation of support. He had murmured a 
prayer of praise and blessing, and was upon the 
point of calling upon his companions to assist him 
in drawing back the sling, when he was thrown 
from his feet by the ship’s being lifted upon a sea 
and dashed against the rocks, with more force than 
had before been experienced. The shock was fol- 
lowed by a crash and a quiver, and the youth knew 
that the shattered fabric wasgoing into pieces. Down, 
down, sat! the groaning, quaking mass; above the 
roar of the tempest and the crash of rending tim- 
bers sounded the shrieks of the devoted sailors who 
eaw the dread enemy so near at hand. 

“ Courage! courage!” shouted Edwin, starting 
back from the rail, and letting fall the line, which 
he knew full well could be of no more service. 

* Where is there a sail? If we must be consigned 
to the sea, let us find something that may bear us 
up, and at the same time break the force of the 
shock if we are dashed upon the rocks.” 

But he might as well have spoken to blocks of 
wood, or to men bereft of every sense; for those 
whom he addressed were so overcome by terror that 
they knew not what they did. Down upon their 
knees they sank, grasping the broken and failing 
rail, and in frenzied tones they called upon Thor and 
Woden for succour. 

One of the number, less weak than his companions, 
approached our hero, and accused him of having con- 
sigzed them to the death that awaited them. 





“ But for you,” he said, holding on upon the mast, 
and bowing his head as the waves came surging 
over the quivering hull, “I might have been safe 
on shore. When life and death are in even balance 
there is nosuch thing as charity. He is most fortu- 
nate who can save himself.” 

“T grant you that,” responded Edwin, readily. 
“ The opportunity was offered you—you grasped at 
it—and lost it.” 

“ And lost it through your means,” growled the 
seaman. 

“Out upon you for a coward and a craven!” re- 
torted the youth, taking a step towards the waist of 
the ship as he spoke, and holding on for the moment 
upon @ stay. Whence came the means by which 
life was to be saved? I would not stop here to argue 
with you thus; but if we are to die, I would net have 
you leave this world with a false impression of my 
motives in your mind; for what may come in the 
future no man can tell. We may meet again in that 
dim and distant world, and if we do, I would have 
you remember this: I risked my own life to bring on 
board this ship the means ef saving that old man 
and his child, and I have succeeded. Had I allowed 
you to thwart me im my purpese I sheuld have been 
worse thanaceward. But enough. Hark! Hear 
those crashing timbers! Save yourself if you can. 
Reach the shore with life in your body, and you 
shall there find every help that suffering man can 
need.” 

Edwin had spoken rapidly, with his eye, the while, 
upon a tattered fragment of sail that lay across some 
bound spars amidships, and as he concluded he has- 
tened to the spot and secured it. 

The ship was already broken completely across 
from side to side, and the whole mass was sinking at 
the ends. The stump of the foremast, to which the 
shore-line had been fast, was gone, and the bows 
were under water. Another heaving sea came, and 
swept the stem in towards the shore, and when our 
hero had calculated the point from which he had best 
take his departure, he looked for a plank, or some 
piece of spar, upon which he might sustain himself. 
He was thus engaged when the beacon-fire nearest 
the wreck flamed up with unusual brilliancy, and by 
the increased light he saw a thick mattress, which 
had been swept up from the cabin, where the deck 
had been rent away. 

This he seized with thankful emotion, and hardly 
had he secured it when, above the roar of the ele- 
ments, sounded the crash of the divided hull. Down, 
down went the stern, and, as the incoming sea 
washed over it, Edwin let go his hold upon the shat- 
tered rail, and leaped into the boiling, hissing surf. 
He had calculated as nearly as possible where the 
openings were between the rocks, and for a while he 
sought to guide himself on his way; but in a very 
short time he found that this was but labour thrown 
away, so he grasped his mattress, trying to hold it 
so that it might receive the heaviest blows, and thus 
he allowed himself to be dashed on. There was a 
sound of a mighty roar ;-he knew that he was being 
borne aloft into the glare of the beacon light, and 
then down into the dark pit of waters; the sharp 
hissing of the mad surf grew dull and mournful; 
the glare of* the flames assumed a dismal hue; 
and finally, with a sensation as if of fainting from 
pain, his senses left him, and only an unconscious 
form was borne onward at the mercy of the 
storm. 

* . . . . 

Offa, Earl of Durham, one of the most powerful 
barons of Northumbria and one of the most wealthy, 
owning nearly all the territory from the Tyne to the 
Tees, and back into the country as far as the present 
shire of Durham extends, was the man who had been 
saved from the wreck. 

Oswald found in him a valued and trusty friend of 
other times, and their embrace was warm and ar- 
dent ; but they had no time then for question or ex- 
planation. 

“Come, come, Norna,” pleaded the earl, grasping 
his daughter’s hand, and seeking to lead her away 
towards the castle, one of the servants having been 
appointed to lead the way. “Come, my child, let 
us seek shelter from the pitiless storm.” 

“No, no,” the maiden cried, putting away her 
father’s hand. “I cannot go until I know the fate 
of our dear preserver. Oh, he must be saved! Why 
could not he have come with us? See how the 
waves dash over the devoted ship. The rope sinks 
into the water, and I fear that no more will come on 
shore by its means.” 

“ But, dear Norna, wecannot assist. You are cold 
and shivering, and you do but wrong yourself in 
thus exposing your life.”’ 

“Oh, my father, talk not to me of exposing my life. 
Think what Edwin did for us—they called him 
Edwin, the name of my dead brother. Suppose your 
own Edwin were alive and on board that wreck, 
would you leave him?” 





At this point, Oswald, who had heard the maiden’; 
speech with a glow of thankfulness upon his face 
= keen and added his influence to that of the 
earl. 

“Your father is right, dear lady. You can be of 
no assistance here, and may be even in the way: 
for while one like you is exposed to such a storm, it 
is impossible that I should forget you; and just now 
my whole attention is demanded in our noble boy's 
beuait. Go in lady—go with your father, and you 
shall know as soon as our gallant Edwin is safe.” 

‘* But can he be saved ?” demanded Norna, ea- 
gerly. “See how the ship sinks! And oh, mercy, 
he turns from the rope! There is no more hope. 
If he be lost, then this poor life is made bitter for 
evermore. Hemight havecome withus. There was 
room for three.’ 

“Surely, lady, you would not have had him leave 
aduty so sadly undone,” said Oswald. “Heaven 
knows I would give my life, at this moment, for his ; 
but I would not have had him leave his post while 
there were lives to save.” 

By the bright light of the fires the movements of 
those on the deck of the wreck could be plainly 
seen; and when Norna saw that the forward part of 
the ship had settled so that the foremast no longer 
upheld the life-rope, her heart grew faint within 
her, and she clung to her father for support ; he 
led her up from the sea-washed shore, and she made 
no opposition. 

Arrived atthe castle, Offa was presented to Cad- 
wallader, who received him with a warm heart and 
open arms. 

“ This is indeed a pleasure,” cried the Outlaw, as 
he held the earl by the hand. “ What the tyrant king 
would deprive me of in the way of social blessing 
comes to mein the storm; and since it was by no 
will of your own that you were brought to my abode, 
Oswy can find no fault. So let your visit be a long 
one, my lord, and I bid you feel that all beneath my 
roof is at your disposal. And our fair lady, Norna,” 
continued the aged prince, turning to the maiden and 
taking her hand. “The light of such a presence is 
too rare to be hurriedly borne away from my casile. 
Dear lady, let me beg that you will use your influence 
towards prolonging your noble father’s stay at An- 
wick.” 

“Little thought I, when I left London for the 
north,” said Offa, “that I should pay a visit to the 
royal outlaw of Anwick Isle before I reached home. 
But, as you say, though it is against the edict of the 
king for any of his subjects to land upon your narrow 
domain, yet I am not responsible for the doings of 
the storm, and since I am here by force of circum- 
stances, over which I had no control, I shall at least 
be inclined to remain until I am better acquainted 
with my royal host.” 

“Ah, my lord,” interposed Cadwallader, with s 
smile in which there was much of sadness, “ were 
Oswy to hear you call me by that title I fear you 
would taste his displeasure in a manner not at all 
agreeable. But,” he added, after a moment's pause, 
and while a deep flush suffused his usually pale face, 
“the title is mine, and heaven knows I have a right 
to wear it. The sin of perjury is upon my uncle’s 
soul, ard every hour adds to the weight of the con- 
demning crime that rest upon him. The throne of 
Northumbria is Cadwallader’s. He is king by right, 
and his son Ndwie stards in the true line of succes- 
sion.” 

“Oh!” cried Norna. witha kindling eye, “if I were 
a knight, and had soldiers at command, I would 
declare for Edwin of Anwick! He is fit to be s 
king; and he could not fail of making a true and 
good ruler.” 

Cadwallader regarded the fair speaker with @ 
grateful look; and while a warm smile broke over 
his face, he said: 

“ Sweet lady, I believe you speak truly. Edwinis 
a noble youth, and in all the realm there is not one 
more fit to be king than he is.” 

Then turning to the earl he added : 

“But you must know Oswald. He is my best 
friend, and has been to me as a good right hand. In 
my weakness he has stood in the place of master at 
Anwick, and right nobly hath he acquitted himself. 
My lord, you must love that man for my sake.” 

With a zealous look the earl quickly responded : 

“Tt needs not your fair words to induce me to love 
and honour Oswald. He helped to save myself and 
my child; and though we owe our lives more directly 
to your son, yet we owe to Oswald a debt of grati- 
tude which only a lifetime of love and good-will can 
repay. And I have seen Oswald before. He has 
visited me at my castle in Durham.” 

“ Aye,” replied Cadwallader, mournfully ; “ he has 
enjoyed a privilege which has been denied to me- 
Oh! it has been very hard—those long years upon 
this far-off bit of land! Outlawed and exiled!—a 
man without a country’!—a princeshorn of his rights! 
But enough of this. You need refreshment and re- 
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pose. You are at home, my lord, and if you can 
nd as much pleasure in accepting our hospitality, 
as we shall find in extending it, you will be happy 
indeed.” 

While the earl and his daughter were being pro- 
yided for at the castle, there was anxiety the most 
deep and painful upon the storm-beaten shore. Men 
were still employed in feeding the beacon fires, 
while up and down the beach, upon the sand, and 
over the rocks, wandered others bearing lighted 
torches in their hands. 

Ever and anon a drenching wave would extin- 
cuish the torch of some eager explorer, but from his 
nearest companion he replenished the flame, and 
moved on again in search. 

Bye-and-bye Oswald heard a loud shout f two 
of the torch-bearers, who had stepped into a nook be- 
tween two huge rocks, and hastening to the spot 
he found them just turning over upon its back a 
human form that had been washed on shore. It was 
one of the sailors of the ill-fated ship, and he was 
surely dead. 

A deep gash upon the brow, and another at the 
temple, both of them through the skull, told that 
te had been hurled head-foremost upon the rocks. 

The body was borne up to the higher land, and 
placed near one of the fires, and then the search was 
renewed. 

“Oh, my poor boy!” groaned Oswald, as, with 
clasped hands, he wandered to and fro in search of 
the loved one. ‘Who loved you as I have loved 
you? Who has lived in the light and warmth of 
your smile as I have lived? Edwin! Edwin! 
Oh, live—live for your Oswald! ‘The lord of An- 
wick cannot mourn as I shall mourn, and no heart 
will bleed as will this. Oh, my heart will break 
if mortal danger comes to thee !—Ha!” 

Another loud, significant shout came up from a 
knot of torch-bearers, and Oswald hastened to the 
spot where they stood, and looked upon the object 
about which they had gathered. 

He saw a still stark form, its massive bosom as 
quiet as though a throb had never moved within 
it, its right hand caught amid the tangled web of a 
torn and tattered mattress, and from beneath the 
dark, dank hair that lay plastered flat down upon 
the marble brow, issued a tiny stream of crimson 
hue. 

The stout lieutenant saw, and then, with a hoarse, 
hushed cry of anguish, he sank down, murmuring 
the name of his beloved pupil. 

(To be continued.) 


THE DUCHESS VISCONTI. 
et ee 
CHAPTER XIV. 


TxEgondola was now only half way across the canal, 
forthe man had not pulled with a good will, but rather 
thoughtfully and reluctantly ; still the head of the 
craft was pointed towards the shore, and had reached 
the line of boats that were moored about the bridge, 
as Cassandra stepped out from the little cabin. She 
gained the open space before the oarsman, and took a 
hurried survey of the scene. The bridge was lighted 
by two lanterns at each end, so that she could distin- 
guish objects very plainly, and the first thing that 
attracted her attention was the group upon the shore. 
They were four men, clad in the habiliments of the 
Holy Office, and were making signals to the gondolier 
to hurry on to the landing. Cassandra had but a 
moment for thought. The gondolier had drawn in 
his oars and laid them lengthwise upon the thwarts, 
for the purpose of going to the bow of his boat, and 
paling it in by hauling upon those which were 
moored. 

“Hold!” cried Cassandra, so abruptly and authori- 
atively that the man stopped and turned towards her. 
“It is not far to the duke’s palace. Pull us there, 
snd I give you my word that you shall be safe.” 

The gondolier, who was not a stout man, shook 
his head, and trembled as though the very thought 
was fearful. 

“Will you not do it ?” 
“T cannot, signora. 
you? 
die ?” 

“T tell you,” persisted Cassandra, “that all shall 
be well with you. You have the duke’s own child 
Parte, the Princess of Mantua—in your gon- 
dola. 

“If it were the duke himself, and all the Viscontis 
that ever lived into the bargain, I could not do it.— 
Do you hear that?” 

It was the call of the familiars, ordering him to 
hasten ; and once more the gondolier turned towards 
the bow of his boat. 
ne Paulina! spoke Cassandra, in quick, eager 
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And then, with a bound like a cat, she leaped to 
the side of the unsuspecting gondolier, and as the 
motion of the craft caused him to stoop to steady 
himself with his hands, she placed both her palms 
upon his back, and pushed him, headforemost, into 
the water. To spring to the bow and push the boat 
back into the canal, was but the work of a moment, 
and by the time the boatman had come to the surface 
both the oars were out, and the two females were 
pulling with a will. 

“Steady! steady !” said Cassandra, as Lady Pan- 
lina, in her nervous haste, plied her oar rather wildly. 
‘ Be cool if you can, for only a steady oar can set us 
ree.” 

A few strokes, with which Cassandra endeavonred 
to time her own, and then our heroine came to the 
work bravely; and when once she had caught the 
trne rhythm of the motion, she had no further trouble, 
her stronger companion attending to the direction of 
their course. 

The gondolier, when he had got his eyes open so 
as to see, made two or three strokes towards his 
boat; but finding that he coxld not catch it, he 
turned and made for one of those which were 
moored. 

Meantime, the party on the landing had been 
greatly annoyed, not, at first, with fear of losing 
their prey, but by what they supposed to be the 
blundering carelessness of the gondolier; for they 
thought he had accidentally fallen into the water. 
But when they observed that the inmates of the'gon- 
dola had got out the oars, and were pulling away, 
they shouted for the struggling man to make haste 
and grasp his boat; and when they saw that this 
could not be done, they hastened down the abrupt 
declivity, and selecting the gondola which was most 
favourably situated for pushing into the stream, they 
cast off the moorings, and having taken the gondo- 
lier on board, they set forth after the fleeting 
craft. 

But Cassandra had the start; and the lightness of 
their beat and its load, enabled the females to pull 
about as swiftly as did their pursuers. And, luckily 
for them, the distance they had to go was not great. 
One more bridge was passed, and shortly afterwards 
they were beneath the outer wall of the castle. 

“There jis a water-gate near by, is there not ?” 
asked Cassandra. 

“Yes,” said Lady Paulina. “ Do you not see it?” 

“ Aye,—I see it—and it is open. We will pull in 
there, and close the gate behind us.” 

“Tf the gate be open,” replied the maiden, with a 
clearness of thought hardly to be expected under 
the circumstances, “some of the duke’s boatmen 
must be there. Itis not left open else, after dark.” 

And it proved as she had said. 

As they shot beneath the low, broad arch into the 
deep marble basin beyond, their ears were saluted 
by the cry : 

“Hallo! Whoisthis? Come, come,—this is no 
place for stragglers. Out you go!” 

“ Nay, nay, good Beppo, I pray you let me have 
landing here.” 

“ Heaven protect us! itis our noble Lady Paulina!” 
cried the watchman, starting to the edge of the basin, 
and seizing the bow of the boat. 

“Yes, Beppo ; and we are pursued by the familiars 
of the Inquisition! Oh, help us out, and let us 
hasten to the palace. This woman is my friend.” 

“Do you know that they are of the Inquisition who 
pursue you ?” asked the man. 

Cassandra answered this question: 

“We know them, signor ; but I doubt if they know 
who this lady is. Some enemy hath set them on. 
Hark! Do you hear that plash? I think you had 
better close the gate.” 

“So I will, signora; and then if they wish to 
knock here, they can do so until the duke comes to 
answer them; and mayhap the Emperor will come 
with him.” 

So Beppo closed the iron gate, and while the 
females, now beyond the reach of danger, pursued 
their way to the palace, he sat himself quietly down 
to observe what would come to pass. 

In a little while a boat came up, and stopped at 
the gate. Beppo could observe the dark robes of 
two of the inmates through the interstices of the 
iron bars; but he was so in the shade that they 
could not see him. 

“Surely the boat passed in here,” said one. 

“So I thought,” added another. 

“Of course it did,” said a third; “for I saw it 
disappear at this point. What place is this, gon- 
dolier?” 

“This!” replied the gondolier, in surprise. 
“Why, this is the water-gate of the Visconti 
Castle.” 

Then the demand was made that the gate should 
be opened, but Beppo made no reply, and very soon 

© applicants gave it up as useless, after which 
they held a short congptaticn among themselves, 





the substance of which the listener could not catch, 
and then pulled away. 

Meanwhile Lady Paulina had led the way to the 
palace, followed by Cassandra, and upon reaching 
the piazza, they found, by the commotion among the 
people, that Rodolpho had been brought in. 

But where was the Visconti? Where was the Em- 

eror? 

They had both gone away upon the canal. It was 
the first time for months that the duke had ventured 
away from his palace, but the Emperor had per- 
suaded him, and he had gone. 

For counsel in this state of sad disappointment 
Lady Paulina had recourse to Cassandra. What 
should she do? The Emperor was gone, and might 
not return until midnight. 

“Ts there not some officer of the household who 
would bear a message to the Holy Office ?” queried 
the woman. 

Lady Paulina thought of Garcia Lombardo, her 
guardfan’s lieutenant. He would be the man if he 
would go. She sought him and found him stand- 
ing near the door of the apartment into which 
the lifeless form of Rodolpho had been borne, 
and he was declaring that he would give half he was 
worth to find the assassin who had done the deadly 
work. 

“Signor Garcia, come with me,” she said to 
him, “and I will tell you that which will astonish you.” 

The lieutenant was one of the many who held the 
fair Princess of Mantua in the highest esteem and re- 
verence, worshipping at the shrine of her beauty, and 
extending to her that respectful love which a true 
man feels for a sacred thing that touches his heart. 
And moreover, Lady Paulina knew him to be a man 
whom she could trust; and having accidentally 
heard her guardian, one day, trying to persuade him 
to overlook Giovanni's failings, she properly judged 
that he did not hold the new-found heir in very high 
esteem. 

So, when they had reached a secluded place, the 
princess sat down and told him the whole story. It 
was a long one; for it embraced all that had tran- 
spired under her awn observation, from the making 
up of the m»ssage by the Emperor, and the going 
forth of Rodolpho, and the creeping after him of 
Giovanni, down to the present moment. It was long ; 
but Garcia listened with profound interest, frequently 
gaining information by questioning the lady upon the 
more important points; and when it had been con- 
cluded he stood fer a while like one struggling out 
from a painful nightmare. 

“ Gracious heaven!” he finally gasped, “is it pos- 
sible?” 

“Tt is all as I have told you, good Garcia. And 
now can you not do something? I know that the 
Emperor wishes much’ to see Matteo Bellani.” 

“I know it also,” added the lieutenant, “and I 
can so declare with a’good conscience. I gain the in- 
telligence, lady, from lips that cannot deceive.” 

Lady Paulina gave him a beaming look of grati- 
tude ia return for his compliment, and then asked 
him what he could do to serve the unfortunate youth. 

“T will go at once to the Inquisition,” he said, 
“and bear to the judge the will of the Emperor. I 
do not think they will dare toconvict him after that, 
until Henry has seen the prisoner.” 

And without further delay the lieutenant hastened 
away on his errand of mercy, while Lady Paulina 
sought her strange companion of the evening. 

And here let me say that the Inquisition in the 
chief cities of Lombardy was not what it was in 
France or Spain. Any institution, no matter whe- 
ther it be political or religious, will be held more or 
less in check by the nature and disposition of the 
government and the character of the people; and 
the tribunal which in France and Spain held human 
life at will, and did its fearful work entirely inde- 
pendent of the political rulers, in Milan was a dif- 
ferent thing. There kings were its tools, and the 
people its victims; but here the rulers dared not 
forget the dearest interests of their people, and the 
Inquisition had never yet dared to defy the sove- 
reign power. And yet it was bad enough even in 
Milan. The poor and friendless found no mercy at 
its hands, and the same dread spirit of annihilation 
to all heretics animated it. Its power was terrible 
enough, and only the very few who bore guberna- 
torial authority dared to question its deeds. 

There were branches of the Holy Office in Europe 
at the doors of which the Emperor of Germany might 
have knocked in vain; but the interested members 
of the Visconti’s family did not believe that there was 
any such office in Milan. 

It seemed a long while to Lady Paulina that the 
lieutenant was gone; but he returned at length, and 
the moment she saw his face her heart sank within 


her. 
“Garcia! Oh, Garcia!” 
“ We must wait until the morning, dear lady, and 
then the Emperor will be here.” 
¢ 
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the result ial have been what it may, 
th Il net think of executing any sentence before 
the m w. If you can give me;shelter here I will 
remain with you., I should like to sea Henry. of 
Li burg,” 





ou W il stop,” cried Lady Paulina, 
I “ Youn testimony touching the 
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Holy Office ; the presence. of Giovanni there Oh, 
you must not ge.” 






They were widely separated--those_twe—by, the 
distinctions -of society and by. native station—the 
one a princess of a noble house, the other.a plebeian 

f the lowest order, and an outcast; and yet the 
high-born maiden -clung, to. this strange woman._in 
hope and faith, never dreaming that there could be 
taint or danger in the associatiuu. 


















CHAPTER XV. 
MArTrTE0 BEiian! felt that he had: done with:life. 
ing upon the cold slimy floor ef hisdungeon, with 
he ponderous chain weighing him. down, he refleeted 
pon his situation 
. Pana urred 
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a few short monthe age,” he said 
l{—for his thoughts were-.clothed in words 

‘Teo uld have born it better. I think 1 am not 
afraid to die. The soulef mam hath not, im all ages 
1 in all climes, held the hope of immortality in 
















vain. I seein Nature no universal wants that have 
t corresponding sourees of relief... Man, in his 
highest state of moral perfection, could.not without 





a blot upon the Infinite plan, hold a soul-born need 
of this faith, were there nob some foundation for it. 
Ob, how weak is faith in the hour. when most its 
aining power is needed. While young life is 
‘esh and buoyant, and the heart hath promise of a 
ll cup of earthly joy, how easyitis to say we: be+ 
areimmortal! How easy-it is when we aro 
e and well, and the needs of life come. freely 
ur bidding, to say we have faithin heaven! How 
bly doth the tongue, when welie down to sleep: in 
full assurance of a peaceful and fortunate morrow, 
syllable its prayers to the Crucified and Risen Christ, 
as though we placed in him wnbounded trust! And 
’ » hen the evening and the hour draws 
nigh that is to usher us. out-from thisearthly life; how 
faith grows dim, and the-beart-of man shrinks back 
from the dark passage—beyond ! 
‘ But I du believe that there is anether world ; and.as 
look inte my heart, and remember how Lhave lived, 
| dare to hope that heaven will admit me into: the 
better life. Surely = sins that-I have done cannot 
weigh heavily inthe eternal balance. If I awvnot 
worthy. then who shall count the multitude of the 
lost ? 
“Oh, Paulina! had I not: known -thee-I “might. 
have died more bravely, Had thy sweet spirit 
sver lured me to the most blissful hope of earthly 
joy, I might now bring myself! te deem this passage 
to the other world a blessedoney And» when I'am 
gone, will they let you know where this poor form of 
rth is laid to rest! Ol, Paulina! if 1 could know 
that you would sometimes seek the place where they 
lay me to rest, and drop a-tear of affection upon the 
I conid count the grave a happy abode—olv! 
r happier than to-live without you. And what 
hope could I have of -ever-gaining thee forming 
own?—I, a plebeian, and ‘a child of poverty and 
toil, you a princess of one of the noblest houses 
in Lombardy. Oh, it is better as it is!—better, far 
better, as it is!” 
The prisoner bowed bis head upon his hands, 
at length the weary spirit found-rest in sleep. 
It must have been late when Matteo sank: to 
sleep, for he was aroused: therefrom: by the opening 
of the door of his cell, and-the- flashing. of light 
upon him. They were- the prison attendants who 
had ecome—three of them—and they told him that 
it was morning. and that they-had-eceme to take off 
the chain, lead him out: from. the. noisome 
prison-honse. He looked into: the-faces of these 
men as they did their-work, and he theught that 
they were a part-of the-foree of the Holy Officee—a 
force organized to punish heresy, and to uphold true: 
religion! As this thought was fairly framed “in: -his 
mind he looked upon: those faces- again—coarse, 
brutish, and ignorant. And he called to mind-all 
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the faces he had seen beneath the cowls’ of the 
Inquisitorial robes, and thought to himself—What a 
crew to represent an institution founded in the 
cause of the meek,and lowly Jesus! 

The chain, was removed, and then two of. the men 
took the prisoner’s arms and bound the elbows 
closely together beliind him, im which situation they 
conducted him out from his cell, and up into a largo 
hall, where there were three other prisoners with 
their arms pinioned as his were, 

They were men, two,of them middle-aged, and 
one whose hair was gray. They were mild-eyed, 
fair-facéd men; and as Matteo gazed upon them 
he could only, think of tha saints who had, in other 
times, been stoned to death by the, brutal minions of 
Neto. 

Matteo Bellini made;the fourth, and the last; and 
as he was. brought, in, a man, bearing in his hand a 
long black rod, stepped*forth from a group of -com- 
panions, and gave the order for forming in ‘proces- 
sion. 

Two by two the dark-robed officials fell fn, and/as 
they moved on, the prisoners brought, up the rear, 
each with a guard by his side. They marched‘into 
an open court, upon the farther side of which was a 
sort of. shed, with a vaulted roof, beneath which 
were the implements ef death. The prisoners were 
arranged before a platform upon which, two officers 
had taken their places,,and shortly afterwards the 
oppressive silence was broken by the voice of the 
chief executioner, whose . insignia of offiee was a 
sl<all and cress-bones, above. the red cross, upen his 
breast. 

“Tn the name of Héaven and by authority of the 
Holy Tribunal of the Most Exalted and Infallitle 
Court of the Inqnisition, I call the heretic, Marco 
Torquedo, to the penalty of death. He has defied 
the Holy Church, and denjed heaven; and in mercy 
to the generation of his day, who might be taught by 
him his abominable practices, he is sentenced to suffer 
death!” 

Tn answer, to this the grey-haired map.was led 
forth: from his companions, and conducted to the 
platform beneath,the, shed, where he was.caysed to 
sit in a chair wpon the liith back of which was fixed 
a broad iron band, or. collar, witha sharp spike lei. 
into it through the iron post that sustained it—that 
is—this.iron post formed the back of the seat, and 
the spike was placed in a hole through that, and 
also penetrating the.back part of the collar. 

Matteo Bellani, witli his mechanicaleye,very quickty 
comprehended the working of that instrument.’ He 
saw the old man-seated,in the chair; he saw the iron 
collar opened upon a hinge, and ‘clasped about the 
victim’s neck, and whe nthe pin had been inserted 
to confine the ends of tlie ¢ lar under the chin, he 
observed that it fitted so, closely as to indent the 
flesh. 

Then he saw that the sharp.spike, resting ,in_its 
socket behind, was so situated that its point pressed 
against the centre of the spise, where-the neck 
united with the head. 

He, saw also,a sledge of iron, with its wooden 
handle leaning-against the frauzework of the chair; 
and he knew that a single blow of this sledge would 
drive the point deep into the very centre-of the 
body’s life. 

Hé was anatomist. enough to know that the puric- 
ture ofa bedkin in that spot were as though the 
heart had been snapped in twain. 

Matteo grew ill ad faint, and when he, knew 
that the last moment had come, hea bowed his head 
and closed Lfs eyes; for he could not see thatold 
man, die. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE Rick or Women.—“ Persons” may--b@ 
forbidden to in proach the hnstings, but the chignon 

cannot be kept away from the poll. 

“You have played the deuce with my.heart,” said 
a gentlcman.to alady who was partner.in a game of 
whist.‘ Well,” replied the lady, with an agch smile, 
“it was;because you-plaged the knave.” 

A,8Mali, tradesman. was,invited.te apayish dinger, 
and a dish of ice-cream was placed before,him,, 
was a new dish‘to.him, He tasted it, then begkoned: 
to the waiter, and said,., This is, @ very.gaad pud-: 
ding, butalo you know it’s,froua? 

THesTaR AND. THE: AOTRESS+—~* Wikten. J wagum4. 
poor girl,” said the Duchess of St. Alban’s, “ warle:! 
ing. very hard for my thirty shillings a week, I went 
down to-Liverpee] ‘during. the holidays, where.I was 
always kindly received. 
pieee, something like. those-pretty little dramas they 
getup new atthe mipor theatres, and-in. my charap- 
ter 1 represented-a -poor,friendiegs. oppham girk re ~ 
duced-to« the..ngst-wretchad.poverty. A beartlesg:}. 


I was to perform in a nem} 


tradesman. prosecutes: the sad heroine for a heavy, 
debt; and insists on putting herin prison unless son; 
one will*be bail for Her. ‘Phie-girlrepliés, + Then | 
have no hope; I have not a friend in the world,’ 
‘ What, will’no one bé bail for you to save°yon frot 
tigon ?” asks the ster creditor.. ‘I have told y 
have not a friend on earth,’ is the reply. But jase 
ag I was utterit¢ the words;1 saw asailor in th« 
_upper-gallery springingover the railing, letting hin- 
self dowm fronr one tier to another-until he bounded 
clear over the orchestra and footlights; and placed 
himself béside mé ih’a moment. * ¥es; you shall have 
one friend-at least; ny poor young woman,’ said he, 
withthe greatestvexpression in his honest‘sun-burnt 
countenance ; ‘I will go bail for-you'toany amount: 
and as foxpou;’ turning: fo‘the frightened actor, ‘ij 
‘ou don’t bear a band ‘and shift youranoortngs, you 
ubber,.it will be worse for you when I come thwar 
your bews.’ * Every creature in the house rose ; tle 
uproat was perfectly indeserible ; peals-of laughter 
screams of terror, cheers from his ‘tawny méssmates 
im the gallery, preparatory scrapings of violins from 
the orehestra,; were mingled together; ‘and amids: 
the universal dim-there stood the unconscious cause 
of it, sheltering the poor young woman, and breath- 
ing defiance’ and destruction against«my mimic ne 
secutery He-was-only- persuaded to relinquish his 
care of me by the manager pretending to arrive and 
rescue me with-a profusion of theatrical bank notes 


ACCEPTED ; MASONS- 

At an,ina,in, the seat, of, England.several, peop! 
were sijting avound the,fire ina large kitche 
through whigh there was, a passage, to other. parts » 
the house,, and, among, the company there,waa a, try 
velligg. wouay,and,a tailor. 

In this inn there was alodge of Free.andAcce ae \ 
Masons, held, and, it being, lodge, night, several « 
the members. passed :threngh, the kitchen on thei 
way to the lodge, apamtam,...'s.,. Thig, introduced ob 
servations on the np” .capies,of Masonry, and tl 
occult, sign. by whi. Masgns,could:be,knawn to,eac); 
other, 

The, woman, said, there, was, not, sq,.much mystery 
as peopleimagined,for tha, she,could show, anybod: 
the Mason/’s,signy, 

“What”. said, thetaslor, 
Aceepted ?” 

“ Yes,” saidgahg, “ andy] will wager.a half-a-crown 
howl, of, punch, tobe confirmed; by any of the, mem 
bens you please to nominate,” 

‘* Why,” said he, “a, woman.wasmever adimmitte 
how is it possible you can procure it ?” 

“ No matter for that,” she added ; “T will readil 
forfeit the wager if I domot-establigh the fact.” 

The company urged the upfortunate tailor to a 
cept the challenge, which he at last agreed to, and 
the bet was depc osited: 

The women got up.aud) hook jaeld,,of the tailor by 
the collars sayings 

‘t Comp, fohlow ane,” which jhendid; tremblieg, fear 
ing heywastoanderce some park ofthe, disgipline i» 
the makiag of: a: Masom,: ofwhieh :he; had, heard 
most dreadinl. report. 

Sheed him inty, the simeet, and, poinking, ta tl 
sign of the Liow and) the, Lasnbp-asked bin, whpse 
sign it) was. 

He.answered, “it was Mk Lavdar's’ (the name, // 
the innkeeper). 

“ Ig shea yeemasan 2” 

“ Yus,’ 

“ Thea,” said:the waman,.\ I bayeshown you tl 
sign,of acxee and Acaoptes: Mason.” ; 

The Jaugl .was,.so atuch .against; poor snip: fer 
being takendn,, that it wasiwith:some, diffieulty he 
could be prevailed onto payinke ofthe punch. 

An Irish gentleman was relating in company that 
he; saw-a tertible wind tlic other night, “Saw a 
wind said “another: “T never heard of a wind 
‘Deing-seen. But pray, what was it’ like ?"-—“ Like to 
have blown my hotise ‘about-rey ears,” replied’ di 
first: 

A Boy, five years of age, having stolen 4 cap 0 
milk, his mother took him to task withgmeral suasivn. 
an wound up her discourse by, exclaiming,,“ What 
in the world was, you going, to do with the milk any 
How ?” -“*T was going to steal a little dog to dri 
it,” was the reply- 

Tue Exp, OF, THE; DLORIONARK. + Whew Dre Jubv 
son_had completed his, Dictionary, which had, quit: 
exhausted the patience of Mr. Andrew Millar, his 
hooksglex; tha ; latter, ackyowledged, the receipt 0! 
tle last sheet,inthe, following,noia s+: Andrew Mil- 
lar sends his compliments to Dr. Samuel Johnse 
min thamonte, for, the,last, sheetof. the Dictionary). 
and thapks Ged he,has dane avith him 

LANGUAGE OF Pines.—It is Sreulanat amone 
forests:of fat: pine for a lever in distress to send th 
\faix object ofshis .affectioas abit of its: staple vege- 





“thatof the.Free.anJ 
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table productions with an eye painted upon it. This 
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ies, “I pine.” If favourable to him, the young 
aay selects. from the wood-pile the best and 
,moothest specimen of a knot. This signifies, “pine 


A; But if, on the other hand, she detests him— 

re is no middle ground between detestation and 
joration with the young women—she burns one 
ndof his message, and this generally brows the 
ung mam. in despair, for. it means, “I make light 


of your pining.” 

A Written CHARACTER,—George IIT. having pur- 
chased a horse, the dealer put into his hands alarge 
sheet of paper, completely written over. “ What's 
this?” said his majesty. “ The pedigree of the-horse, 
sire, which you haye just bought,” was the amswer. 
«Take it back, take it back,” saidthe king, laughing ; 
“jt will de very well for the next horse yougsell.” 

A coUPLE of carmen who had come to a deadlock 
in the street, began to abuse one another, when one 
of them said to his competitor, “ I’'ye knewed yer ever 
since you was bern. I knowed yer poor mother ; she had 
two on yer that time, One was a werry nice little 
boy, t’ other was half'a hidiot—a sort of brown 
paper feller. The, werry nice, little. boy died, werry 
young, lie did.” : 

“ PARTICULAR !” 

Young Mumford (airily, having learnt thet. the Lady 
comes from his part of the country). “ Dessay ~ you 
know the Cadgebys of Bilchester ?—awfully jolly 
people! I “ on 

Haughty Beauty: “Oh no, we only. visit. the county 
families, and werweed them! !” 

[Her partner wishes this * Férst Set” was 

Punch. “ The Lancers,” 

Tse Correer Tutne. in Lueeacr.—Ii the As- 
tronomer-Royal is thinking of going to some foreign 
country to observe the total obscuration of the Sun 
announced for this year, he, may perhaps. be. glad. to 
know that there-is such a thing.as.an ‘| Kelipse Port- 
manteau.”—Punch, 

HorTICULTURE.—In winter your quiet. flower- 
garden is soon changed into a bare-garden.—Puneh. 

CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
izey: “Oh, papa, what do you think George has 


“ Why, a Riug-Worm !” Punch. 

An Event.—A sporting gentleman lately ran his 
head against. a door-post. We, haye not. heard 
which won.—Punch. 

SayIne AND Dorne.—" The Speaker on Education,” 
Such is the heading of a paragraph in Friday’s Times. 
Haven't we had quite enough of “the speaker ” on 
Education, and isn’t it time for “the doer” ?— Punch: 


Lazay: 


MEASURES IN. ABYSSINIA, 
Mule Measure. 
50 mules make 1 muleteer to look after.thom 
muleteers to look after them make-1 goodithing 
of it. 
0 good things of it make 1 penny on: to the: in- 
come-tax. 4 
penny on to the income-tax,makes, 10,000,000 
Englishmen swear. 
British Waits, 
visits to the Horse, Guards make, 1 six,.months’ 
delay. 
six months’ delays make-1 bit of Bombay-ma- 
nagement. 
2 bits of Bombay management make-1. Annesley 
Bay. 
anual Bays mako,.1 Abyssinian: Expedi- 
tion. 
The bare idea of two Abyssinian Expeditions 
makes one Mad. 
Sho-ho, or Native Money Table. 
2 bushels of corn make 1 penny clay pipe. 
2 penny clay pipes make. 1 British Sovereign, 
3 British Sovereigns makel postage stamp. 
3 postage stamps make 1 Gorrawoo provinee: 
12 Gorrawoo provinces make 1 epaulet. 
2 epaulets make 1 Emperor of Abyssinia. 
5 Emperors of Abyssinia make 1 bottle of: rum 
k Tomahawk: 


Wuat is the difference between a special constable 
and a super-annuated constable?—The former's 
sworn in, the latter’s-worn out.—Fun. 

“THE Bupsre, RepvtTatron:”—Our silk-mereers 
ought really to be more careful in their selection of 
names for the articles they vend. We frequently 
see “Reps” advertized. What would a man say, 
whcse wife happened to be.so small she, only. wanted 
half a dress of this material! He. would .like: tov 
think she was open to.the chance of being called.a 
demi-Rep. — Fun. 

Fasuions.—We see “Phe Guinea Bonnet” ane 
nounced. Of course this cannot refer-te~ the price! 
No lady could put.on.a thing, that. did, not castamore, 
than that. We conclude, therefore, that the guinea 


WAITS AND 





bonnet is one of the microscopic affairs now in vogue, | 


and that it owes its name to the bonnets of the 
native beauties of Guinea, which we are told are so 
small that. they cannot be seen—because, like the 
Spanish fleet, they are not yet in sight.—Fun: 

FroM THE STuD10,—Better thanastrokeof genius,, 
nowadays—A paton the-back from a wealthy, con- 
noisseur.—Fun. 

LiGHT AND, Fantastic,—Young; ladies . will, be 
interested to hear that there is a-class of men who 
practise waltzing in the ordinary avocations of daily 
life. We refer to directors of public companies; it 
is hardly possible to take up.a,newspaper without 
reading that some of them “‘ retine by rotation,” —Fun 

UNHEARD OF ASSURANCE. 

Insurance Clerk : “Nowy boy! Whiatsis.it2” 

Boy: “ Please, sir, 1 wants a Life Insurance!” 

Fun [ Commetion. 


ImporTAN?T TurP. Notze.—For-the benefit of our 
sporting readers.we beg to announce that we are in 
treaty with Professor Taylor for an analysis of the 
Two Thousand Guineas, Derby, and important Spring 
Handicap. At the earliest possible nroment we shall 
place before our readers the results of the, learned 
Professor’s researches—certainly not laterthawJd une 
next.—Fun. 

“You ought to acquire the faculty of being.at 
home.in t= best society,” said a fashionable,auat to 
an honest nephew. “I manage that easily enough,” 
responded the nephew, “ by staying at home-with my 
wife and children.” 

SomEBaDY wants to know the name of the tune 
which was “played upon the feelings,” and if the 
“cup of sorrow” has a saucer: ‘The same inquirer: 
would like to know “if'the light of other days” was 
of gas or electricity. Also, if the girl who “ clung 
to hope” had not a slippery hold, and if people do 
not get fatigued “by the exercise of forbearance.” 

Ir you ever marry, said a Roman Consul to his 
son, let it be to a woman who has sense enough to 
superintend the cooking of a meal of victuals, taste 
enough to dress. herself, pride enough: to wash be- 
fore breakfast, and sense enough to hold her tongue 
when she has nothing to say, Where are we to find 
fit husbands now-a-days for such: divinities.? 





—— 


LESLIE GRAY. 

Longe, long ago the autumn fled, 

When on the meadow gate we swung, 
And rowan berries ripe and red 

Were for a coral. necklace strung); 
Half proud, half ’sham’d- of loving you, 

And blushing while I answer'd “ Nay,” 
Our teasing, schoolmates. said ’twas, true, 

You were. my sweetheart, Leslie Grays 


Oh, Leslie love, the saddest. time, 
The dreariest hourin,all my- life; 
Was, whent heard a wedding chime, 
And you rode: forth :a baron’s,.wile 
Down o’er thy golden links of hair;. 
The veil fell in a filmy mist, 
Upon a. cheek as.pale and fair 
As the white pearls clasped round thyxwristu 


I thought of olden days and sigh’d, 
When rowan.was.thine only pearl. 
I could not love the baron’s bride, 
As I had loved. the peasant:girl : 
Nor-could I check a bitter smile 
To see thee ’mid that gilded state, 
It.seem’d, so shorily since, the while 
We.swang; upon.that.meadow.gais. 


MLSC BLLANBOWS: 


Ir has been decided that, the. Sultan’s.own, sonia 
ta have.an, European education, undero the gnidanes 
of a Frenely tutor. 

Turre-are in the United States Post-office Dapast-- 
ment, 10,000. photographs..of. Union ,soldiera.-taken: 
from.dead letterewhich acenmulated during the wavrr 

Enorisu pheasants and hares were in the,Mon-. 
treal Christmas. market, carried across the Atlantic 
in theicehouses of ocean. steamers; 

THe Dike of Northumberland is abouttaking into, 
his own hands all his salmon, fishinga of..the,Tyna,, 
Coquet, and Aln rivers,,also,the-sem.ceash: belonging: 
therete; with aview te.theimgenerad improvement: 


THirtery. THOUSAND, DESERIIONS;, FROM THE, 


Unitep States ARMy.—A recent report.hyGenorads! 


Grant mentions, the remazke ble fact that,-duning the, 
year, nov fewer tham 13,000: men. have: deserted: fren 
the army: 
the, New York-7ibune, we presums,.occurred;on, the; 
Plains, where itis.well known, mem ofterenlistcine 





The-greater number of desertinns, says. | the preference..ta, the. 


westward-bound regiments forthe express purpo 
of getting cheap and safe conveyance to the mini: 
regions. During the past season, for examp! 
more than half the.7th Cavalry (Cutter’s) decamped 
taking with them their horses, arms, and accoutre- 
ments, and probably made their-way to the gold -re 
gions of Colorado and Montana. A desperado wh 
wants,to reach the diggings has.only to enrol him- 
self in some command bound for the Indien country. 
and he is pretty sure of an opportunity of ‘makine 
off when he has marched as far as he chooses to go 
The number of recruits for the year. was 34,000, ; 
that the desertions,reach the enormous rate.ofnear)s 
forty per. cent. of the enrolments. 

Dvrine the last American fiscal year 7,041,11! 
acres of public land were disposed of, and the.casi; 
receipts from. sales and fees exceeded by one-ha) 
million dollars the sum realized-from those source; 
during the preceding year. 

Tae LAWYERS AND THE RAtEWAYs,—In tlio six 
years 1861-66 the railway companies of the United 
Kingdom paid no less than 1,378,167/. for legal and 
Parliamentary expenses. It- exceeds 19,(00/. 
‘month. 

Tue RoyaL ExcHance Cuimes.—Messrs. Moor 
of Clerkenwell, write to us.to say that.the clock a 
chimes ef the Royal Exchange, which have been 
their hands for repairs, are now, all right. again, and 
that the clock is going, chiming the quarters, striki: 
tae hours, and playing a tune at 9 a.m. and 9 pu. 
each day. 

REMARKABLE Discovery.—A.few. days agp: soi 
men employed by Mr. E. Elliott, of , Parley, fouusi 
concealed in the wall of an old. dilapidated: .cotiecr 
which was being pulled down, a. box, ia which w: 
a bag containing eighty guineas. Of these. sixt: 
were in the reign: of Charles II., simof James |! 
nine of William III., one of William and Mar, 
twelve of Anne, and thirty-six of the reigns 0! 
George I. and George IT. 

Paris has within the fortification, forthe accom 
modation of 1,825,274 inhabitants, 10,318 ‘public ve 
hicles, of which 678 are ordinary omnibuses, in con 
nection with the railway trains, and- 230 omnibnsc< 
running some little distance in the environs.. Th 
number of vehicles approximating, to. our London 
cabs. is 6,500, and those, assimilating, tothe hired 
brougham no less than 2,000. Then-theve are 800 
vehicles somewhat resembling our, Hampton Cour 
excursion vans. During the past fourteen: years 
the number of public vehicles»in» Paris has alm 
doubled. 

Tue National. Hospital,. for .Consamption an 
Diseases of the Chest, at Ventnor,-is to. be on t! 
cottage principle ; the houses will be built with ever) 
improved sanitary applian*s, and be situated in ony 
of the most favoured spots upon the south coast 
Thus the patients will be scattered throngh.a seri: 
of cottages placed in a locality well.,sheltered fre 
the prevailing winds, and surrounded by garden 
In these buildings they-will enjoy the advantages o 
plenty of-light and sea air, of ‘effective- ventilation 
and,'as-far as possible, of a regulated temperatuy 
Support has already been afforded,,in the course of 
very short period, to the extevt.of abaut.1,3007., bu 
further. donations in, aid, of the building.fund are: « 
cgurse still greatly required. 

Narrve Svcar CANE tx Nevnt,s.—In_the. tu] 
along. the banks of the Hipzboldt.river,, the, wild 
gager cane grows Inuxuriantly, and; abundanil 
Plough, sheltered. by. the. tales fromthe wiad, the 
surface receives some. small breaks, and frem the: 
the rie juice exudes, and, drying in the atmosphe: 
as it comes to the surface, forms along the stal) 
little balls of sugar which increase in. size.eccordin. 
to the.length, of time.the wound remainmopem. Tlie 
Indian squaws go through the brakes-equipped wiih 
large grass baskets, and by:collecting the suge 
balls; obtaim their family saeeharine. supply at thei: 
convenienee: This wild sugar is superior to, sor; 
ghum in that it granulates so readily, and it is confi- 
dently asserted that the cane..will. grow in,,any Jo.» 
Tands.in the-United States 

How: tue Larrs, Dryr;— The curious, pear: 
called the Lapps, in the north of Europe,,dnink,a 
little coffee, and .consider it.as,a.great, Inxury.; ov- 
casiqnally the .. getfled bred, on barley calses.. ‘I’ -y - 
drink. a: great ceal of: flinkel, a--horrible spirit; whic in 
is very strong;-and*lmost takes away the breath, of 
those who taste it for the first time., It_is distille) 
from corn or potatoes, and is.flayeured with caraya) 
8a) They appear, however. te thrive: welbin 
their: peonliar: diet, and are singuleyly- free fri 
dispase. They live to a good old age, and the patii- 
carchsof the-race-are- noted ‘for  theirextreme ngli- 
nesss In choosing: the. parts of, the. reindeer,they 
Siddle» Which dasoplenty 

fate; they sel the othan portions oft heanimal-to 
. their-Norwegian neighboure:- 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





J. Suraty.—Our answer to Henrietta will suit your case 
exactly. 

Op Susscrtarr.—You cannot be enlisted in the French 
army in England. 

J. O. R. W.—The address of the American Consul is W. M. 
Duff, Glasgow. 

Brown Eres.—The benevolent gentleman's business ad- 
iress is Old Broad Street, E.C. 

H. D.—We are not aware of the age of the public func- 
tionary you name. We believe above sixty. 

S. H.—It is without doubt illegal and punishable to melt 
up for trade purposes the current coin of the realm. 

Amsrost.—Edward Marcus Despard, the Irish officer 
and conspirator, was bornin 1755, and died in 1803. 

W. Forsytur.—Apply, with testimonials as to character 
and capability to any wholesale linendraper, or Manchester 
warehouseman. 

M. C.—Charlotte Bronte, the celebrated authoress, was 
born in 1816, and died in 1855; her life was written by Mrs. 
Gaskell. 

Mariay.—In Italian, the accent of words ending with a 
vowel, is generally on the syllable before the last; there are, 
however, exceptions to this rule. 

Luspsry.—Thomas Coutts, the banker, was born in 1731, 
and died in 1822. Mrs. Hannah Oowley, the dramatic writer, 
was born in 1743, and died in 1809. 

E.tey.—To obtain relief from the ear-ache, wet a piece of 
weol with warm camphor, or paregoric and sweet oil, putit 
into the ear, and then bandage. 

Cuarter.—Bring an action in the County Court. As your 
case seems se complicated, we should advise you to take no 
steps without ting a respectable solicitor. 

J. J. Beat.—Cases for binding the volumes of Taz Loxpow 
Reaper may be obtained from the publisher, 334, Strand, 
or through any news-agent, at one shilling and threepence 
each. 





G. Rotre.—Charles Dibdin, the naval song writer, was 
born in 1745, and died in 1814. Thomas Dibdin, the 
dramatist and song writer, was born in 1771, and died in 
1841. 


Martow Sr. Crain—Rub the eyebrows occasionally with 
@ little good oil, castor oil is the best, or pomade, on retiring 
to rest; this will in time have the effect, without proving 
injurious. 

J. S. J. kindly states, for the information of our readers, 
that there are several pieces of flexible stone, like that in 
the Hartley Institution, to be seen in the India Mussum, 
Whitehall 

Anxious Sistzr.—1. The authorities will send your 
brother home at the end of his term of service. 2. Apply 
to Shaw and Co., Royal Exchange Buildings; it is within 
half a mile of your residence. 

Wri 8, Nortx.—1. The gentleman named by you is a 
highly respectable medical practitioner. You could not do 
better than place yourself under his care. 2. As you regard 
your health, avoid quacks. 

X. Y. Z.—It is not generally known that slightly roasted 
and ground coffee placed on a warm surface, such for in- 
stance as a fire-shovel, will neutralize vapours of ammonia 
and sulphuretted hydrogen. - 

Tomas Brarn.—We regret that we cannot inform you 
the amount paid to the contractors for carrying the mails 
between Belfast and Glasgow, and Dublin and Kingstown. 
Residing in Ireland you should apply to one of the Irish 
papers. 

Viotet Hittoy.—Clip the ends of the hair about once a 
month, and be careful to keep the skin of the head per- 
fectly clean, which will be best effected by th d use 
of soap and water ; the soap used should be mild, and plenti- 
fully rubbed in. 

A SrupEnt.—To remove grease from books, Jay upon the 
spot a little magnesia or powdered prepared chalk, and 
under it the same; place on ita warm iron, and as soon as 
the grease is melted it will-be all absorbed, and leave the 
paper clean. 

Otavpse.—The age at which permanent clerks in the Emi- 
gration Office enter is from 18 to 25; the patronage is 
vested in the Colonial Secretary. Examination consists of 
writing, arithmetic (including vulgar and decimal fractions), 
and précis. 

Syowprop asks us how to pickle onions to keep them 
white, how to myn | pickled cabbage red, and how to keep 
washing clothes white and a good colour. 1. In the month 
of September, choose the small white onions, put them into 
saltand water for nine days, changing it every day, 





over them; let them remain until cold, then pour some 
more upon them. When cold, drain, put them into wide- 
mouthed bottles, and fill up with vinegar, put into each 
bottle a slice or two of ginger, s blade of mace, a teaspoonful 
of sweet oil (which will keep them white), a bay leaf, and 
as much salt as will lay on # sixpence; cork them, so that 
no air can penetrate, and placeinadry place. 2. A small 
quantity of cochineal put into each jar will have the effect. 
3. Half a pound of chloride of lime well mixed in six gal- 
lons of boiling ‘water, let it remain several days, when the 
lime will settle at the bottom ; then take six pails of cold 
water and add one gallon of the clear liquid, taking care not 
to stir up the lime or it will burn the clothes; after they 
have gone through the usual processes of wae &., 
place them in this liquid and let them remain a few hours, 
well rinse in cold water 4. Handwriting would 
be good, if not quite so sloping. 

J. BR. S.—1. Oandidates for army storeholderships must be 
between twenty-fiveand forty. Examination—handwriting, 
lithography, grammatical correctness, elementary arithme- 
tic, book-keeping, and single entry. Salary 80/. to 120 2. 
Handwriting ladylike. 

L. R.—Cail isa kind of silver or brass whistle, used by the 
boatswain and his mates to summon the sailors to their 
posts, and to direct them about the various employments of 
a A gold call was formerly the insignia of an ad- 
miral. 


Jesstz.+To make lip salve, take 3 oz. of oil of almonds, 
lq. Cogeret. } oz. of rice, melt all together overa slow 
fire, mixing with them a little powder of alkanet root to 
colour it; keep stirring till cold, and then adda few drops of 
the oil of rhodium. 

Frayx Estwortsa.— We quite agree with your own opinion 
of the frivolity of the question. If your “chum” permits 
his sister to clean his boots, he is a mean spirited, shabby 
fellow, and we shall have a similar opinion of you, if you 
permit either of your sisters to do likewise. 

An OLp Sunscrinen.—We are not aware of the death or 
otherwise of Mr. Jeffrey, the inventor of the respirator. You 
may, however, discover all particulars by writing to the 
manager of the Respirator Company, 54, Osborne Terrace, 
Clapham Road, S. 

Saran.—An excellent remedy fora strain in the back is 
to beat up the yolk of an egg in four tablespoonsful of white 
wine vinegar and thirty drops of oil or spirite of turpentine, 
mix thoroughly, and drink the whole on going to bed. This 
dose should be repeated three times. 


MY HAND IN THINE. 


My hand in thine—my hand in thine! 
Oh! ‘twere of heavenly grace a sign! 
Then banished all this dread, dull pain— 
Then dried the tears that drop like rain. 


My hand in thine—then all forgot— 

The wrongs of earth—I'd heed them not. 
Bravely should strength and hope combine— 
Feeling and thought sweet intertwine. 


My hand in thine—then all below 

I'd meet with triamph—weal or woe. 
Outglowing e’en Falernian wine 
Were pulses, with my hand in thine. 


My hand!—’'tis aching—restless—lone— 

(Ob! balmiest med'cine’s in thy own): 

Now would kind heaven vouchsafe a sign, 

I'd ask but this—my hand in thine. B.A. 


Girt or Srxtezn.—There is only one way to effect the im- 
provement you wish, that is by copying and practising the 
best printed set copies you can obtain, observing the for- 
mation of each letter, which carefully endeavour to imitate ; 
and as you are young, with a little patience and perseverance 
combined, you will no doubt succeed. 

Henrietta.—1. We can give you no further information 
with reference to the Queen Anne's farth 2. The value 
of any ancient or rare coin is of a fancy kind, and depends 
entirely upon the depth of the purses and theanxiety of col- 
lectors to obtain them. 3. Apply to any of the dealers in 
old coins at the West End of London. There is one in 
Coventry Street. 

R. Grove.—Molasses is the brown viscid uncrystallized 
syrup produced in the manufacture of sugar. It is allowed 
to drain from the casks into a cistern before the sugar is 
sent away fromthe plantation. Molasses is employed inthe 
preparation of spirits of wine. The syrups which remain 
after sugar passes through the processes of a refining-house 
are sometimes called molasses, but are more generally known 
as treacle. 
Pzter.—The myrtle bird is a native of the United States 
of America; it has an extremely straight, slender and 
sharp pointed beak, with the upper mandible notched to- 
wards the point; the plumage is black and yellow, spotted 
with white, and it is between five and six inches long; their 
food consists of insects and soft fruits; being migratory 
they pass from one part of the country to another, eaccord- 
ing to the seasons. 
Justix.—La Morgue is the name given to a place in Paris 
and other French towns, where the bodies of unknown 
persons who have perished by accident, murder, or suicide, 
are exposed, so that they may be recognized and owned by 
their friends. The clothes in which the deceased are found are 
hung near the body. In Paris the bodies are placed upon a slab 
of black marble, that they may be publicly seen through a 
glazed partition ; if they are not claimed within three days, 
they are buried. 
R. L.—Nazarene was a term of contempt frequently ap- 
plied to Christ and his first disciples, from Nazareth, the 
place of his residence, a poor town in the despised region 
of Galilee. The sect of the Nazarenes arose in the second 
century, and being Jewish Christians, they placed great 
value upon the law of Moses, and therefore fosisted —_ 
the necessity of combining it with the religion of Christ; 
this sect disappeared about the fourth century. The “ Gos- 
of the Nazarenes” was a Hebrew translation of St. 
w's gospel. 
Marcus.—Holy water, in the Greek and Roman Catholic 
churches, is water which has been or consecrated, 
t7o0 suprensiass service, and is kept to sprinkle the wor- 
— the various things used in the church; it is 
put @ shallow basin, called 


to wash the hands of the devotees, to purify them before 
commencing their devotions. Some Catholics keep holy 
water in their rooms to use before prayer, especially at bed- 
time. In Rome and Moscow animals are sprinkled with it 
to keep them healthy and thriving; indeed, in the latter 
city, there is a particular church to which horses are taken 
annually for this purpose. According to some writers, 
vessels were not p at the church doors for washing 
the hands until the fourth century, and the water way 
not blessed for this use until the sixth, although some say 
it was employed by the Apostles. 

A Lover or Ornickxet.—To learn to bat, get on a g004 wicket 
with a medium-pace bowler to bowl to you, and if he un- 
derstand the game you will soon get on. In the first place 
always have bats, gloves, and pads of your own, donot bor. 
row from anyone, as it is always best to have those you are 
accustomed to. Do not use a heavy bat, do-not stoop too 
much, hold your handle about one inch and a quarter from 


your hand, ag@ at all times, when you hit bard, hold the 
handle tight. # 

James.—The first King of England who assumed the title 
of “ Majesty” was Hen fore that reign the so. 
vereigns were addre as “My Liege,” and “ Your 
Grace; " the latter epithet was originally conferred on Henry 
IV. “Excellent Grace” was given to Henry VI., “ Most 
High and Mighty Prince” to Edward IV.and “ Highness” 
to pve VIL. ‘The latter was also applied to Henry VIII, 
until towards the close of his reign; the expression of 
“Majesty” came into use as Francis I. addressed him in 
that manner at their intervi#w in 1520. 

Manvet.— Spa is a town in Belgium, romantically site- 
ated on the banks of a rivulet, seventeen miles from Liege; 
most of its houses are built of wood; its streets, four in 
number, are in the form of across, wide and regular; the 
adjacent country being rugged and unproductive. Spa cau 
boast of little else than its far-famed medicinal springs and 
baths; these waters were known to the Romans; they all 
spring from the adjacent hills, which are formed of cal- 
cxreous earth, mixed with siliceous substances ; they are al! 
chalybeates, and their effect is very exhilarating. 

F. G. ¥.—The receiver of a telegram cannot maintain an 
action for a mistake which has caused him damage. The 
person who pays for the transmission of a message is the 
only person who has a right of action in case he is damaged 
by the negligence of the company or its servants. Tho 
Court of Queen’s Bench thus held, in the case.of Playford r 
The United Kingdom Electric Telegraph Company, which 
was an action brought by a person to whom a telegram bad 
been sent from one of the stations of the company, and who, 
in consequence of a mistake in the transmission of it, was 
so misled that he was damaged. 

B. M.—You are under a wrong impression when you 
state that Gibbon died in Sussex. In December, 1793, be 
left London, to make what proved to be his last visit to 
Sheffield Place, the seat of his friend, Lord Sheffield; but, 
owing to @ serious attack of illness, he returned to St. 
James's Street earlicr than he had intended, and here be 
died, January 16, 1794. remains were removed from 
London and deposited in “Lord Sheffield’s mausoleum in 
Fletching Church, Sussex, on which is inscribed a Latin 
epitaph written by Dr. Parr. These facts, ou the auchority 
of Lord Sheffield, will be found in the first volume of * Gib- 
bon's Miscellaneous Works,” where is also a copy of the 
epitaph. . . 


Rosgsvp, twenty-three. Respondent must be dark, with 
an income of 100/. 

A.B., forty, and fair. Respondent must be about the same 
age, if younger not objected to. 

J. W., twenty-two, rather stout, and fair. 
must be dark, and have a good income. 

A. LESsiiz, twenty-five, respectably connected, and in a 
good business. Respondent must be about eighteen. 

T.J. Beat, thirty-two (a gardener) 5 ft.’ 1lin., dark com- 
plexion, fond of home and reading; a servant preferred, 
about twenty-five or twenty-eight. 

Lirrie AGaa, sixteen, dark brown hair, hazel eyes, clear 
complexion, and small mouth. Respondent’ must be about 
twenty, fair, blue eyes, with a good income. 

Max, nineteen, and fair, Sas, nineteen, and dark com- 
plexion; both receiving good salaries, and will have 2.000/ 
when of age. Respondents must be good loolsing, fond of 
home, and have a little money. 

G. W. EL, fifty (a widower), 5ft. 8in., in good circum- 
stances, of gentlemanly habits, and wélfl educated. Respou- 
dent must be amiable, ladylike, good looking, and domes- 
ticated, about thirty-five or forty, and possessed of some 
property. 


Communications RECEIVED: 


Epwarp Borcess is responded to by—“ Annie Howard,” 
twenty-two, tall, fair complexion, hazel eyes, very respect- 
able, and fond of home. 

Artaur by—*“ Polly,” eighteen, tall, blue eyes, good tem- 
pered, pretty, and 300/. a year. i 

F. W.C. by—“ Kathleen,” 19, tall, handsome, with 100/. « 


Respondent 


‘ear. 

Faxyy by—“S,” about her own age, and respectably con- 
nected—“ J. P.,” twenty-two, 5ft. 7 in., and goo: looking— 
“Cleante,” nineteen, tall, dark, good looking,,500/. @ year 
when of age; and “ Napier,” nineteen, a compositor. 
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*,* Now Ready, Vou. [X. of Taz Lonpon Reape. Price 
4s.6d, 


Also, the Tire and Inpex to Vos. LX, , Prige Owe Pusst. 





N.B.—Corresponpents must Appress THEIR LeTTers T0 
tue Eprror or “Tas Lonpon Reaver,” 334, Strand, W.O. 


tit We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manuscripts. 
As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors shoald retain 
copies. 4 
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put them into jars, and pour fresh boiling salt and water 





Strand, by J. Watson. 


the blade; in fact, hold your bat so that it balances well in ° 
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 ‘Holloway’s Ointment and Pills. 


‘BEWARE, OF CHANGES. 


Ew can withetand the many changes from dry to wet, and from 
kK cok to sultey, which p> boy hr fle present summers. Sore throats, 
influenza, bronchitis, diartheea, and excessive debility, are only a few of 
the cemplaints now prevailing, which may be set aside by rubbing Hol- 
loway’s dintment twice a day over the throat, chest, or abdomen, or as near 
tothe seat of mischief as possible, and taking his Pills inwardly, not with 
the view of purgi but of purifying and regulating. This well-known 
‘ad companaieeal treatment shortly after its,first employment, check 
sl] unfavoutable symptoms, secure and comfort, and rescue:the 
invalid frem danger. 








RUPTURES,—By Royal Letters Patent. | 
WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS. 


Te allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of a stecl spring, se often hurtful in its effects, is here 
avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the orp while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD 
and PATENT LEVER, fittiag with so much ease and closeness 
that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A de- 
scriptive cirewlar may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two 
iuches below the hips being sent to the — 


Manufacturer, Mr, WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Price of a Single Truss, lvs, 21s ; 266. 6d, and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
», Of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
»» Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. : 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to Jonn Wuite, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


New Patent Elastic Stockings, Knee-Caps, &c. 
The Material of which these are made is recommended by the faculty as 
being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best — 
t aricose 











for giving efficient and pez pport in all cases of W, 
Veins, Ke. Price 4s, 6d., 7a. Gd., 10s., to 16s. cach. Postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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